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THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE: No. I. 





HOW TO ENTER IT; HOW TO USE IT; HOW TO PRESENT IT; AND HOW TO ENJOY IT 


BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


HAVE promised to introduce you to-day 
| to the fairy-land of science—a somewhat 
bold promise, seeing that most of you prob- 
ably look upon science as a bundle of dry 
facts, while fairy-land is all that is beautiful, 
and full of poetry and imagination. But I 
thoroughly believe myself, and hope to 
prove to you, that science is full of beautiful 
pictures, of real poetry, and of wonder- 
working fairies; and what is more, I prom- 
ise you they shall be true fairies, whom you 
will love just as much when you are old and 
grayheaded as when you are young; for 
you will be able to call them up wherever 
you wander by land or by sea, through 
meadow or through wood, through water or 
through air; and though they themselves 
will always "remain invisible, yet you will 
see their wonderful power at work every- 
where around you. 

Let us first see for a moment what kind of 
tales science has to tell, and how far they 
are equal to the old fairy tales we all know 
so well. Who does not remember the tale 
of the ‘‘Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,”’ 
and how, under the spell of the angry fairy, 
the maiden pricked herself with the spindle 
and slept a hundred years? How the 
horses in the stall, the dogs in the court- 
yard, the doves on the roof, the cook, who 
was boxing the scullery boy’s ears in the 
kitchen, and the king and queen, with all 
their courtiers in the hall, remained spell- 








bound, while a thick hedge grew up all 
around the castle, and all within was still as 
death. But when the hundred years had 
passed, the valiant prince came, the thorny 


| hedge opened before him, bearing beautiful 


flowers; and he, entering the castle, reached 
the room where the princess lay, and with 
one sweet kiss raised her and all around her 
to life again. 
match this ? 

Tell me, is there anything in this world 
more busy and active than water, as it 
rushes along in the swift brook, or dashes 
over the stones, or spouts up in the foun- 
tain, or trickles down from the roof, or 
shakes itself into ripples on the surface of 
the pond as the wind blows over it? But 
have you never seen this water spell-bound 
and motionless? Look out of the window 
some cold frosty morning in winter, at the 
little brook which yesterday was flowing 
gently past the house; and see how still it 
lies, with the stones over which it was dash- 
ing now held tightly in its icy grasp. No- 
tice the wind- ripples on the pond; they 
have become fixed and motionless. Look 
up at the roof of the house. ‘There, instead 
of living doves merely charmed to sleep, 
we have running water caught in the very 
act of falling, and turned into transparent 
icicles, decorating the eaves with a beautiful 
crystal fringe. On every tree and bush 
you will catch the water-drops napping, in 


Can science bring any tale to. 
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the form of tiny crystals; while the foun- 
tain looks like a tree of glass, with long 
down-hanging pointed leaves. Even the 
damp of your own breath lies rigid and still 
on the window-pane, frozen into delicate 
patterns like fern-leaves of ice. 

All this water was yesterday flowing bus- 
ily, or falling drop by drop, or floating 
invisibly in the air; now it is all caught 
and spell-bound—>y whom? By the en- 
chantments of the frost-giant, who holds it 
fast in his grip, and will not let it go. 

But wait awhile, the deliverer is coming. 
In a few weeks or days, or it may be in a 
few hours, the brave sun will shine down ; 
the dull-gray, leaden sky will melt before 
him, as the hedge gave way before the 
prince in the fairy tale; and when the sun- 
beam gently kisses the frozen water it will 
be set free. ‘Then the brook will flow rip 
pling on again, the frost-drops will be 
shaken down from the trees, the icicles fall 
from the roof, the moisture trickle down the 
window-pane, and in the bright, warm sun- 
shine, all will be alive again. 

Is not this a fairy-tale of nature ?—and 
such as these it is which science tells. 

Again, who has not heard of Catskin, who 
came out of a hollow tree, bringing a wal 
nut containing three beautiful dresses—the 
first glowing as the sun, the second pale and 
beautiful as the moon, the third spangled 
like the star-lit sky, and each so fine and 
delicate that all three could be packed in a 
nut? But science can tell of shells so tiny 
that a whole group of them will lie on the 
point of a pin, and many thousands | 
packed into a walnut shell; and each one 
of these tiny structures is not the mere 
dress, but the home of a living animal. It 
is a tiny, tiny shell-palace, made of the 
most delicate lacework, each-pattern being 
more beautiful than the last; and what is 
more, the minute creature that lives in it 
has built it out of the foam of the sea, 
though he himself is nothing more than a 
drop of jelly. 

Lastly, any one who has read the ‘*‘ Won- 
derful ‘Travellers’? must recollect the man 
whose sight was so keen that he could hit 
the eye of a fly sitting on a tree two miles 
away. But tell me, can you see gas before 
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it is lighted, even when it is coming out of 


the gas-jet close to your eyes? Yet, if you 
learn to use that wonderful instrument, the 
spectroscope, it will enable you to tell one 
kind of gas from another, even when they 
are both ninety-one millions of miles away 
on the face of the sun; nay, more, it will 
read for you the nature of the different 
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gases in the far-distant stars, billions of 
miles away, and actually tell you whether 
you could find there any of the same metals 
which we have on the earth. 

We might find hundreds of such fairy 
tales in the domain of science, but these 
three will serve as examples, and we must 
pass on to make the acquaintance of the 
science-fairies themselves, and see if they 
are as real as our old friends. 

Tell me, why do you love fairy-land ? 
what is its charm? Is it not that things 
happen so suddenly, so mysteriously, and 
without man having anything to do with 
it? In fairy-land, flowers blow, houses 
spring up like Aladdin’s palace in a single 
night, and people are carried hundreds of 
miles in an instant by the touch of a fairy 
wand. 

And then, this land is not some distant 
country, td) which we can never hope to 
travel. It is here in the midst of us, only 
our eyes must be opened, or we cannot see 
it. Ariel and Puck did not live in some 
unknown region. On the contrary, Ariel’s 
song 1s 

“‘ Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 
In the cowslip’s bell I lie; 


There I couch when owls di 


On the bat’s back I do fly, 
After summer, merrily 


» Cry. 


The peasant falls asleep some evening in 
a wood, and his eyes are opened by a fairy 
wand, so that he sees the little goblins and 
imps dancing round him on the green 
sward, sitting on mushrooms, or in the 
heads of the flowers, drinking out of acorn- 
cups, fighting with blades of grass, and rid- 
ing on grasshoppers. 

So, too, the gallant knight, riding to save 
some poor oppressed maiden, dashes across 
the foaming torrent ; and just in the middle, 
as he is being swept away, his eyes are 
opened, and he sees fairy water-nymphs 
soothing his terrified horse, and guiding 
him gently to the opposite shore. They 
are close at hand, these sprites, to the sim- 
ple peasant or the gallant knight, or to any 
one who has the gift of the fairies and can 
see them. But the man who scoffs at them, 
and does not believe in them or care for 
them, he zever sees them. Only now and 
then they play him an ugly trick, leading 
him into some treacherous bog, and leaving 
him to get out as he may. 

Now, exactly all this which is true of the 
fairies of our childhood, is true, too, of the 
fairies of science. There are forces around 
us, and among us, which I shall ask you to 
allow me to call fairies, and these are ten 
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thousand times more wonderful, more mag- 
ical, and more beautiful in their work, than 
those*of the old fairy tales. They, too, are 
invisible, and many people live and die 
without ever seeing them or caring to see 
them. These people go about with their 
eyes shut, either because they will not open 
them, or because ne one has taught them 
howto see. They fret and worry over their 
own little work and their own petty troubles, 
and do not know how to rest and refresh 
themselves, by letting the fairies open their 
eyes and show them the calm, sweet pic- 
tures of nature. ‘They are like Peter Bell, 
of whom Wordsworth wrote: 
“A primrose by a river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 

But we will not be like these; we will 
open our eyes, and ask, ‘‘ What are these 
forces or fairies, and how can we see them ?”’ 

Just go out into the country, and sit down 
quietly and watch nature at work. Listen 
to the wind as it blows, look at the clouds 
rolling overheard, and the waves rippling 
on the pond at your feet. Hearken to the 
brook as it flows by, watch the flower-buds 
opening one by one, and then ask yourself, 
‘* How is all this done?’’ Go out in the 
evening and see the dew gather drop by 
drop upon the grass, or trace the delicate 
hoar-frost crystals which bespangle every 
blade on awinter’s morning. Look at the 
vivid flashes of lightning in a storm, and 
listen to the pealing thunder: and then tell 
me, by what machinery is all this wonderful 
work done? Man does none of it, neither 
could he stop it if he were to try; for it is 
all the work of those invisible forces or 
fairies whose acquaintance I wish you to 
make. Day and night, summer and winter, 
storm or calm, these fairies are at work, and 
we may hear them and know them, and 
make friends of them if we will. 

There is only one gift we must have be- 
fore we can learn to know them—we must 
have imagination. 1 do not mean mere 
fancy, which creates unreal images and im- 
possible monsters, but imagination, the 
power of making pictures or zmages in our 
mind, of that which 7s, though it is invisi- 
ble to us. Most children have this glorious 
gift, and love to picture to themselves all 
that is told to them, and to hear the same 
tale over and over again, till they see every 
bit of it as if it were real. This is why 
they are sure to love science if its tales are 
told them aright; and I, for one, hope the 
day may never come when we may lose that 
childish clearness of vision, which enables 
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us, through the temporal things which are 


Y 
| seen, to realize those eternal truths which 


are unseen. 

If you have this gift of imagination, come 
with me, and in these lectures we will look 
for the invisible fairies of nature. 

Watch a shower of rain. Where do the 
drops come from? and why are they round, 
or rather slightly oval? In our fourth lec- 
ture we shall see that the little particles of 
water of which the rain-drops are made, 
were held apart and invisible in the air by 
Aeat, one of the most wonderful of our 
forces* or fairies, till the cold wind passed 
by and chilled the air. Then, when there 
was no longer so much heat, another invisi- 
ble force, cohesion, which is always ready 


| and waiting, seized on the tiny particles at 


once, and locked them together in a drop, 
the closest form in which they could lie. 
Then as the drops became larger and larger 
they fell into the grasp of another invisible 
force, gravitation, which dragged them 
down to the earth, drop by drop, till they 
made a shower of rain. Pause for a mo- 
ment and think. You have surely heard of 
gravitation, by which the sun holds the 
earth and the planets, and keeps them 
moving round him in regular order? Well, 
it is this same gravitation which is at work 
also whenever a shower of rain falls to the 
earth. Who can say that he is not a great 
invisible giant, always silently and invisibly 
toiling in great things and small, whether we 
wake or sleep ? 

Now the shower is over, the sun comes 
out, and the ground is soon as dry as though 
no rain had fallen. Tell me, what has be- 
come of the rain-drops? Part, no doubt, 
have sunk into the ground; and as for the 
rest, why, you will say the sun has dried 
them up. Yes, but how? ‘The sun is more 
than ninety-one millions of miles away ; 
how has he touched the rain-drops? Have 
you ever heard that invisible waves are trav- 


| eling every’second over the space between 


the sun and us? We shall see in the next 
lecture how these waves are the sun’s mes- 
sengers to the earth, and how they tear 
asunder the rain-drops on the ground, scat- 
tering them in tiny particles too small for 
us to see, and bearing them away to the 
clouds. Here are more invisible fairies 





*T am quite aware of the danger incurred by using 
this word “ force,’’ espe@ially in the plural; and how 
even the most modest little book may suffer at the 
hands of scientific purists by employing it rashly. As, 
however, the better term “energy”? would not serve 
here, I hope I may be forgiven for retaining the much- 
abused term, especially as I sin in very good company. 
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working every moment around you, and 
you cannot even look out of the window 
without seeing the work they are doing. 

If, however, the day is cold and frosty, 
the water does not fall in a shower of rain ; 
it comes down in the shape of noiseless 
snow. Go out aftersuch a snow-shower, on 
a calm day, and look at some of the flakes 
which have fallen; you will see, if you 
choose good specimens, that they are not 
mere masses of frozen water, but that each 
one is a beautiful six-pointed crystal star. 
How have these crystals been built up? 
What power has been at work arranging 
their delicate forms? In the fourth lecture 
we shall see that up in the clouds another 


of our invisible fairies, which, for want of 


a better name, we call the ‘‘ force of crys- 
tallization,’’ has caught hold of the tiny 
particles of water before ‘‘cohesion’’ had 
made them into round drops, and there 
silently, but rapidly, has moulded them into 
those delicate crystal stars known as ‘‘snow- 
flakes.’’ 

And now, suppose that this snow-shower 
has fallen early in February ; turn aside for 
a moment from examining the flakes, and 
clear the newly-fallen snow from off the 
flower-bed on the lawn. What is this little 


green tip peeping up out of the ground 


under the snowy covering? It is a young 
snow-drop plant. Can you tell me why it 
grows? where it finds its food ? what makes 
it spread out its leaves and add to its stalk 
day by day? What fairies are at work here? 

First, there is the hidden fairy, ‘‘ Life,’’ 
and of her even our wisest men know but 
little. But they know something of her 
way of working, and in Lecture VII. we 
shall learn how the invisible fairy sunbeams 
have been busy here also ; how last year’s 
snowdrop plant caught them and _ stored 
them up in its bulbs, and how now in the 
spring, as soon as warmth and moisture 
creep down into the earth, these little impris- 
oned sun-waves began to be active, stirring 
up the matter in the bulb, and making it 
swell and burst upwards till it sends out a 
little shoot through the surface of the soil. 
Then the sun-waves above ground take up 
the work, and form green granules in the 
tiny leaves, helping them to take food out 
of the air, while the little rootlets below are 
drinking water out of the ground. The 
invisible life and invisible sunbeams are 
busy here, setting actively to work another 
fairy, the force of ‘‘chemical attraction,”’ 
and so the little snow-drop plant grows and 
blossoms, without any help from you or me. 

One picture more, and then I hope you 
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will believe in my fairies. From the cold 
garden you run into the house, and find the 
fire laid indeed in the grate, but the wood 
dead and the coals black, waiting to be 
lighted. You strike a match, and soon 
there is a blazing fire. Where does the heat 
come from? Why do the coals burn and 
give out aglowing light? Have you not read 
of gnomes buried down deep in the earth, 
in mines, and held fast there till some fairy 
wand has released them, and allowed them 
to come to earth again? Well, thousands 
and millions of years ago, these coals were 
plants ; and, like the snowdrop in the gar- 
den of to-day, they caught the sunbeams 
and worked them into their leaves. Then 
the plants died and were buried deep in the 
earth, and the sunbeams with them; and 
like the gnomes, they lay imprisoned till the 
coals were dug out by the miners, and 
brought to your grate; and just now you 
yourself took hold of the fairy wand which 
was to release them. You struck a match, 
and its atoms clashing with atoms of oxygen 
in the air, set the invisible fairies ‘‘heat’’ 
and ‘‘chemical attraction’’ to work, and 
they were soon busy within the wood and 
the coals, causing their atoms too to clash ; 
and the sunbeams, so long imprisoned, leapt 
into flame. Then you spread out your 
hands and cried, ‘‘Oh, how nice and 
warm !’’ and little thought that you were 
warming yourself with the sunbeams of ages 
and ages ago. 

This is no fancy tale; it is literally true, 
as we shall see in Lecture VIII., that the 
warmth of a coal fire could not exist if the 
plants of long ago had not used the sun- 
beams to make their leaves, holding them 
ready to give up their warmth again when- 
ever those crushed leaves are consumed. 

Now, do you “believe in, and care for, 
my fairy-land? Can you see in your imag- 
ination fairy Cohesion ever ready to lock 
atoms together when they draw very near to 
each other: or fairy Gravitation dragging 
rain-drops to the earth: or the fairy of 
Crystallization building up the snow-flakes 
in the clouds? Can you picture tiny sun- 
beam-waves of light and heat travelling 
from the sun to the earth? Do you care to 
know how another strange fairy, ‘‘ £/ec- 
tricity,’’ flings the lightning across the sky, 
and causes the rumbling of thunder ? Would 
you like to learn how the sun makes pictures 
of the world on which he shines, so that we 
can carry about with us photographs or sun- 
pictures of all the beautiful scenery of the 
earth? And have you any curiosity about 
** Chemical action,’’ which works such won- 
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ders in air, and land, and sea? If you have 
any wish to know and make friends of these 
invisible forces, the next question is, 


How are you to enter the fairy-land of | 
Like the | 


science? There is but one way. 
knight or peasant in the fairy tales, you 
must open your eyes. 
objects; everything around you will tell 
some history, if touched with the fairy wand 
of imagination. Ihave often thought, when 
seeing some sickly child drawn along the 
street, lying on its back while other children 
romp and play, how much happiness might 
be given to sick children at home or in hos- 
pitals, if only they were told the stories 
which lie hidden in the things around them. 
They need not even move from their beds, 
for sunbeams can fall on them there, and in 
a sunbeam there are stories enough to oc- 
cupy a month. The fire in the grate, the 
lamp by the bedside, the water in the tum- 
bler, the fly on the ceiling above, the flower 
in the vase on the table, anything, every- 
thing, has its history, and can reveal to us 
nature’s invisible fairies. 

Only you must wish to see them. If you 
go through the world looking upon every- 
thing only as so much to eat, to drink, and 
to use, you will never see the fairies of sci- 
ence. But if you ask yourself why things 
happen, and how the great God above us 
has made and governs this world of ours; if 
you listen to the wind, and care to learn 
why it blows; if you ask the little flower 
why it opens in the sunshine and closes in 
the storm ; and if when you find questions 
you cannot answer, you will take the trouble 
to hunt out in books, or make experiments, 
to solve your own questions, then you will 
learn to know and love those fairies. 

Mind, I do not advise you to be con- 
stantly asking questions gf other people ; 
for often a question quickly answered is 
quickly forgotten, but a difficulty really 
hunted down is a triumph for ever. 
example, if you ask why the rain dries up 
from the ground, most likely you will be 
answered, that ‘‘the sun dries it,’’ and you 
will rest satisfied with the sound of 
words. But if you hold a wet handkerchief 
before the fire and see the damp rising out 
of it, then you have some real idea how 


moisture may be drawn up by heat from the | 


earth. 
A little foreign niece of mine, only four 
years old, who could scarcely speak English 


plainly, was standing one morning near the | 


bedroom window, and she noticed the damp 
trickling down the window-pane. ‘‘ Auntie,”’ 
she said, ‘‘ what for it rain inside !’’ It was 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK. 


There is no lack of | 





For | 


the | 


| answer for this ‘‘ doing because others do.’ 
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quite useless to explain to her in words how 
our breath had condensed into drops of 
water upon the cold glass; but I wiped the 
pane clear, and breathed on it several times. 
When new drops were formed, I said, 
‘‘Cissy and auntie have done like this all 
night in the room.’’ She nodded her little 
head, and amused herself for a long time 
breathing on the window-pane and watching 
the tiny drops; and about a month later, 
when we were traveling back to Italy, I saw 
her following the drops on the carriage win- 
dow with her tiny finger, and heard her 
say quietly to herself, ‘‘ Cissy and auntie 
made you.’’ Had not even this little child 
some real picture in her mind of invisible 
water coming from her mouth, and making 
drops upon the window-pane? 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO THINK. 


BY WM. M. THAYER. 


FEW do the thinking for the whole 
I world. This is true in science, art, 
morals and religion. Men and women gen- 
erally accept the thoughts of a few thinkers 
in political economy, astronomy, music, 
sculpture, theology, and what not. Child- 
ren accept the thoughts of their parents 
upon all subjects. They are taught to walk, 
to drive horses, to play croquet, to commit 
a lesson in grammar or arithmetic, and to 
believe as their parents do on this and that 
subject. But they are not taught to think 
—to use their minds—as they are taught to 
use their legs. They are sent to school 
only to be crammed. As the grocer fills a 
jug with molasses and delivers it to his owner, 
so many teachers fill the minds of pupils 
with knowledge, and send them home for 
such use as may be made of them. The 
pupils have scarcely stopped to think what 
the knowledge is for. A merchant recently 
took a young man from a distinguished 
mercantile’ college into his business. Intel- 
ligent, energetic and interesting, the youth 
promised well. But when he came to the 
application of his knowledge to practical 
use he was not able to keep books either in 
single or double entry, until the merchant, 
by afew practical lessons, taught him to 
think for himself. 
We have said that habit has somewhat to 
’ 
Children love to use their minds, as they do 
their feet, when they know how. If the 
reader ever visited a primary school where 
object teaching was the method adopted, he 
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remembers how great was the enthusiasm 
developed, as evinced by the sparkling eves 
and prompt, bright answers. ‘True, not all 
the answers were correct ; but even the in- 
correct ones illustrated how easily the young 
may be taught to think., Itis not necessary 
to draw from distant parts of the earth some 
hitherto unheard-of object ; the nearer and 
simpler the object the better. We have seen 
a mission school, of waifs such as may be 
gathered together from the streets ofany large 
city, aroused to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
by a glass of water. Taking it up, the ques 
tion was asked, ‘‘ Childrer, what is this ?’’ 
‘* A glass of water,’’ several urchins replied. 
‘* Who made it ?’’ ‘* God,’’ answered two 
or three, while others hesitated. ‘* Which did 
God make, the water or thetumbler?’’ There 
was some hesitation now; but presently a 
boy replied, ‘* The water,’’ while a girl said, 
** Both.”’ ‘‘ Well, now, let us how 
many think God made the tumbler ?’’ Sev- 
eral hands were raised. ‘* How many think 
that he did not?’’ Several more hands 
went up. So the speaker took occasion to 
show what the glass was made of; that the 
largest ingredient was sand, bearing no re- 
semblance to glass; that God provided the 
materials, and man made the glass—showing 
divine wisdom and human genius; God, 
however, making the human genius that in- 


see; 


vented the glass, so that in a sense he made 


? 


many think that God 
made the water?’’ All hands were raised ; 
there was no question about that. What 
makes you think that man did not make the 
water? ‘‘ He can’t do it,’’ answered a 
wide-awake boy, which was about as good 
an answer as could be given. ‘* What is 
water good for?’’ ‘‘ To drink,’’ replied sev- 
eral voices. ‘‘ What else is it good for?’’ 
‘* To boil things in,’’ replied one; ‘*To 
water the streets,’’ said another; ‘‘ To wash 
clothes with,’’ still another. ‘‘ What would 
happen to the earth if God rained no water 
on it?’’ **It would dry up,’’ was the an 
swer. ‘‘What would happen to 
** Could n’t live,’’ answered a boy. ‘* What 
is ice made of in winter?,’ ‘* Water,’’ sev- 
eral voices. ‘* What is snow made of?”’’ 
There was hesitation again, when a voice 
replied, timidly, ‘‘ Water,’’ and the speaker 
briefly explained the phenomenon of ice 
and snow. 

Here is indicated an exercise that occu- 
pied more than twenty minutes, and awak 
ened more thought in those neglected chil 
dren than is possible for books to do. They 
will never forget that exercise. The sight 
of a glass of water hereafter will set them 


** both. ‘“* How 


, 


us ? 
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to thinking about its uses, and how wonder- 
ful glass-making is. This practice continued 
for a season will establish the habit of ask- 
ing what this and that is for—inquiring into 
the reasons of things. 

Parents have a wide field here. The ob- 
jects in the sitting-room alone will furnish 
lessons fora month. It is raining now— 
see what an opportunity for inquiry and 
thought there is in a raindrop. 

‘* Why does the rain fall in drops ?’ 

‘* When it begins to rain, why does it 
stop ?”’ 
‘“* When it st ps I 


’ 
? 


aining, 


why does it be- 
gin again 
> Why does 
snow ?’’ 
‘* Are snowflakes and raindr 
of the same material ?’’ 
And thus on. Parents 
study in order to answer their own questions ; 
and they can afford to do this. They plan 
and work for dress and mere worldly com- 
fort and adornment ; shall they not study 
to expand the immortal mind? Shall the 
most important trust con mitted to them be 
overlooked? Said a distinguished profes- 
sional gentleman, ‘‘ The chief mistake of 
parents in our day is making unimportant 
things important.’’ As an illustration of 
this point, we cite the little girl of a fashion- 
able wealthy mother, who _ inquired, 
‘* Mother, if I go to heaven, shall I wear my 
new moire antique dress?’’ ‘* Why, Nellie, 
exclaimed the mother, ‘‘ what do you mean 
by asking such a question as that? It is 
I aughty.’’ The child, more surprised by 
her mother’s answer than the mother was 
by the child’s question, said, ‘* Did you not 
tell me that my new dress was for the best 


i) 


it not rain in winter instead 
of 


ops made out 


will be obliged to 


SOcI ty ? 

The child was not ‘‘ naughty’’ to ask such 
a question. The mother had been engaged 
in object teaching when she did not know 
It. 


>t 
set 


Chat new dress was the object ; and’she 
dear little one to thinking in a cer- 
tain direction, and under the stimulus the 
child continued to think in another direc- 
tion. If a new dress is designed for the 
‘* best society,’’ then it oughtto be worn in 
heaven, 1f dresses are worn there, was the 
child’s logic. 

The story is told of the childhood of the 
late Se retary Chase, that the ‘‘ hired man’’ 
said to him one day, ‘‘Salmon, you can 
catch birds by putting salt on their tails.’’ 
The boy would have known better had he 
stopped tothink. But he accepted the pro- 

just as nine out of ten 
imily accept other proposi- 


the 


position as correct 


of the human f. 
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tions, and said to himself, ‘‘ Then I will 
catch birds.’’ Filling his pocket with salt, 
he started upon a bird-hunting expedition. 
He chased them about from one spot to an- 
other, vainly trying to throw salt upon their 
tails. Several times he threw salt after their 
tails, but when the salt fell the birds were 
not there. ‘The failure set him to thinking, 
and he exclaimed, ‘‘Itisn’t true. I can’t 
put salt on a bird’s tail. If I could get 
near enough to do that, I could catch them 
without salt.’’ The fact proves the value 
of thinking to achild, and the ease with 
which children can be taught to think. 

In morals and religion the field is a wide 
one for lessons in this line. Every material 
object may be used with this end in view. 
Nature is burdened with subjects of this 
kind, upon which intelligent parents may 
draw largely. 

The Sabbath may become a fruitful theme. 
‘Who ordained it?’’ ‘* What for ?’’ ‘‘ Do 
horses and oxenneed aday of rest ?’’ ‘‘ Did 
God mean it forallnations?’’ ‘‘ Do the peo- 
ple of all countries observe it?’’ ‘Are 
people who keep the Sabbath better than 
those who do not?’’ ‘* How can you ob- 
serve the Sabbath ?’”’ Andcontinue till the 
subject is exhausted, or rather, until the par- 
ent’s ability is exhausted. Christian Union. 

>o~<+ 


RE-FORMATION OF 
SPELLING. 


ENGLISH 


VIEWS OF RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


W* give a few extracts from an article by 


Richard Grant White on English 


spelling and on the reformation—so called 


—that is proposed for it. His argument of 
the question fairly bristles with scholarly 
common sense, and his conclusions seem to 
be unavoidable. He says: 

The bad or irregular spelling of English, 
and also of other languages, three hundred 
years ago, was phonetic, and was due chiefly 
to the absence of any standard. The pho- 
netic spelling reformers are scornful of the 
accepted spelling of English because, as they 


say, it has been imposed upon us by printers | 


and proof-readers. But it is to the intro- 
duction of printing that we owe it that 
there is any uniformity in our spelling. 
The diffusion of printed books among the 
people, and the abandonment by men of 
letters of Latin for ‘‘the vulgar tongue’’ 
which became necessary when they ceased 
to write only for the learned class, and ad- 
dressed what we now call the general public, 
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made uniformity desirable, if not necessary ; 


| and that uniformity was brought about—very 


gradually indeed—by the despised printers 
and proof-readers. 
THE SIGNS THAT ARE USED. 

That writing should conform to speech is 
the original and the normal relation of the 
two forms of language. If letters were to 
be invented to-day, we should have a sign 
for every sound, we should limit each sign 
to the expression of one sound, and we 
should thus spell our written words exactly 
as they are spoken. 

We should do it for just one day ; and the 
WE would be just those few persons, and no 
more, who would be able to agree upon the 
number and nature of the sounds in the 
language, and upon the signs by which they 
should be represented. 

RE-FORMATION NOT NECESSARY. 

The sudden and deliberate re-forming of 
English spelling seems to me to be open to 
three objections: it is unnecessary; it is 
undesirable ; it is impossible. These objec- 
tions have nothing to do with what is 
known as the conservative view of this 
question. If English spelling be, as it has 
been called, chaotic, I at least, for one, 
have no sympathy with the gentleman whose 
voice was heard, on a certain occasion, 
coming out of the darkness that was upon 
the face of the deep, crying—JA/on Dieu / 
conservons le chaos! Ifa radical reform in 
the spelling of the English language is nec- 
essary, desirable, and possible, let us have 
it by all mean#and with what speed we 
may. But they who propose such a tre- 
mendous literary uprooting of that which is 
the gradual growth cf centuries, and which 
in fact is the visible body of English litera- 
ture, have upon their hands, as the first part 
of their task, to show the world its necessity, 
or at least its desirability, and some reason 
for believing it possible. 

That it is not necessary seems manifest, 
for the reason that the present system, or 
rather fashion—for that which has neither 
law nor consistency cannot be called a 
system—is perfectly practicable, and is daily 
used with unconscious facility and a reason- 
able approach to accuracy by millions of 
English-speaking people. If the present 
English orthography had been found to be 
a hindrance to the production of a good 
literature, or a hindrance to its appreciation, 
or a hindrance to the communication of 
thoughts and facts and wishes by writing, 
there would be some semblance of a reason- 
able plea for the necessity of such a reform. 
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But English orthography, as it has existed 
for nearly three centuries, modified slightly 
from generation to generation by the people 
who have used it, is the outward form of a 
literature inferior to that of no other people, 
and superior to that of most others in quan- 
tity no less than in quality ; and as to letter- 
writing, there are many of us, I am sure, 
who would much more gladly hear of some 
means of diminishing than of any contriv- 
ance for increasing its facility and also its 
frequency. 
UNIFORM PHONETIC SPELLING IMPOSSIBLE. 

Professor Muller candidly recognizes the 
one great difficulty in the way of the adop- 
tion of a phonetic system of spelling—the 
uncertainty as to the sounds which are to be 
phonetically recorded. Pronunciation dif- 
fers so much, even among educated speak- 
ers, as to render unattainable that uniform- 
ity and absoluteness in phonetic writing 
without which it is worthless for general and 
literary purposes, however valuable it might 
be to philologists as a record of what is or 
has been, with which facts only philology 
concerns itself. He says that he could 
mention the names of three English bishops, 
‘fone of whom pronounced the vowel in 
God \ike gaud, another like rod, a third like 
gad.’’ ‘The last pronunciation, he says, 
‘would probably be condemned by every- 
body.’’ ‘True; and yet it was once the 
elegant pronunciation. A remnant of it, a 
survivor, appears in the oath, ‘‘’fore gad,’’ 
which is in the mouth of half the fine fellows 
in the old comedies. ‘‘ Ryt the other two 
pronunciations,’’ he adds, ‘‘ would remain 
sanctioned by the highest authority, and 
therefore retained in phonetic writing.’’ 
But what is that phonetic writing worth 
which gives us god and gaud for the same 
word ? 

Another part of this difficulty is the vari- 
ableness in the perceptions of sound even 
among professed phonologists. They do 
not agree as to the speech of people gener- 
ally; and not only so, they differ as to 
each other’s speech, and are even unable to 
record their own with satisfactory accuracy. 
Mr. Ellis gives in phonetic type the parable 
of the Prodigal Son as it is written by 
another distinguished phonologist, and as 
he himself would read it aloud. ‘The differ- 
ence is so great that it seems in some pas- 
sages to be indifferent languages—languages 
as different as Italian and Spanish 
[Mr. White sustains this statement by re 
producing a verse of the parable as written 
by Mr. Ellis and by Mr. Bell; and gives 
other illustrations of like differences. ] 
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It seems to me that the impossibility of 
forming a phonetic system of spelling needs 
no further or clearer illustration than this. 
For if even Ellis and Haldeman and Smart 
cannot agree as to what are the sounds of 
words, and what are the characters proper 
to express them, when they have a system 
of phonotype of minute exactness made to 
their hands, what is there to be reasonably 
hoped for in this direction ? 

Professor Muller shows at some length 
that the etymological significance of our 
present spelling is not of sufficient import- 
ance to be allowed to stand in the way of a 
change which would give us ease and cer- 
tainty in the use of signs needed to express 
sounds. He need not, I think, have given 
so much space and attention to this part of 
his subject. The etymology of*words as 
indicated by their spelling is interesting ; 
but language is made for daily use, not for 
etymologists and philologists, amateur or 
professional; and their intellectual pleas- 
ures cannot be allowed to stand in the way 
of the world’sconvenience. But when Pro- 
fessor Miller, like othereminent philologists, 
advocates phonetic spelling because of the 
scientific value that it would have to philo- 
logists as a phonetic record of the sounds 
that words had in past generations, he fails 
to see, or forgets for the moment, I think, 
that even if we had a phonetic spelling in 
the literature of the past, we should not 
know what sounds the characters were meant 
to indicate. And whocould tell a hundred 
years hence what sound any vowel had in 
any word at this day, except by a painful 
process of research, examination of authori- 
ties, collation of rhymes, and the like, and 
then not withcertainty? If in any system 
of spelling certain letters are omitted which 
appear in others, we may at once infer that 
those letters were silent—on the lips of the 

did not them. But we 
can infer nothing more; for even by brief 
examples we see that letters are silent in the 
speec h or to the ears of Mr. Ellis which are 
uttered and heard by Mr. Smart, and by al- 
most every one except careless and slovenly 
speakers. 


person who write 


DIFFICULTIES OF SPELLING OVERRATED. 
Muller, like the other advocates 


system of spelling, 


Professo1 
of a phoneti 
strongly upon the difficulty with which our 


insists 


present orthography is learned, and the suf- 


ferings (one might say, from the way in 
which these gentlemen talk about it, the 
agonies) that children undergo in learning 
to read and write our present written Eng- 
lish. This subject I have considered be- 
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fore ; and I can only repeat that those great | 
difficulties and those great agonies, as pecu- | 
liar to spelling, I have never been able to 
see. I never knew them myself; nor do I 
remember them in any of my schook fellows. 
There were difficulties ; but so thére were 
difficulties in learning anything—rather less | 
in spelling than in others. I know of let- 
ters written by boys eight or nine years old 
which are quite correctly spelled; and I 
repeat that, with an unusually wide range of 
observation for many years in the writing 
of persons who have had little education 
(none, rightly so called), a mistake in spell- 
ing is the rarest error I have observed. We 
learn spelling quite as much by gradual ab- 
sorption of its methods as by teaching and 
the iter ative practice of the school-room. 
We learn’ to spell by reading, those who 
read much being generally correct spellers ; 
and the result of my observation is that 
most intelligent persons of average educa- 
tion, if asked to spell a word that they had 
never seen or heard before, would spell it 
correctly. Some might fail; but what mat- 
ter if they did? Is there anything so very 
grevious in spelling a word not according 
to ‘‘the dictionary?’’ I cannot see that there 
is. 


spelling is worth all the fuss that is made 


about it. 


Oe - 
IMPERSONATION. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY JNO. L. McCASKEY 


“A child is never happier than when it is imagining, and } 
thus poetizing itself into strange situations and persons.’ 
Herder. 


ES, by impersonation! We know it is | 

new, and the pilgrim in the beaten path 
may prefer his hedged highway to striking | 
off when yet there is grass underfoot. But | 
a fair trial in class will develop the ideas we 
present much better than they can possibly 
be expressed on paper. 

Going on the principle of laying down a 
strong nucleus, and letting minor facts 
cluster about it, we have the character, rep- 
resented by the impersonator, as the central 
figure. Ask one of your class to represent 
himself as George Washington at the next | 
recitation, and to give a faithful account of | 
his life and history. Assign a character to | 
each member, and instruct him or her to | 
prepare it as if it were their own individual 
history, and, whe i 
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: , 
ators in the order of their characters. 


| ducing his successor, 


} son. 


I cannot see that this matter of | 
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name of the character, to use instead the 
pronoun /. 

As the administrations of the Presidents 
is the lesson, we will arrange the imperson- 
Let 
us give heed to what the first one says: ‘I 
am George Washington, the first President 
of the United States. I was born in Vir- 
ginia in 1732, and died at Mt. Vernon in 
1799. In my boyhood days I was left 
fatherless. I evinced, at an early age, a 
strong desire for military life,’’ etc. He 
tells of his battles, of his cabinet, of his 
declining the third term’; and, after intro- 
‘*Mr. Adams,’’ he 
takes his seat. We hear Adams tell of his 
stormy days, and Jefferson, the new-party 
man, tell his experience ; and in this manner 
we pass down the line. 

We inquire of Washington how many of 
his cabinet were called to the Presidential 
chair, and he points to Adains and Jeffer- 
We call for the ‘‘ war Presidents’’ to 
rise, and name the war which marked their 
administrations ; then those who had Indian 
troubles ; war with France. In response to 
those interested in the United States bank, 
we see the founder, the friends and enemies, 
and its mortal enemy, standing before us. 

We ask them what political party they 
represent, and see the line of Democrats 
rise to their feet, while the Republicans, 
Whigs, and Federals keep their seats. 

It is useless to enumerate the salient 
historical points which can thus be devel- 
oped. ‘The comparative dates of the events 
in our nation’s history, the times at which 
important events occurred, are all plainly 
indicated by the position of the imperson- 
ator in the line. 

For studying biography, it commends 
itself. ‘The novelty pleases, and the facts 
and information which they will gather 
about their character are astonishing. Have 
a galaxy of great men. MHear Patrick 
Henry, James Otis, Randoph, Calhoun, 
Clay, Webster, Sumner, and Stevens, tell of 
their patriotic meetings, and battles in the 
forum. Listen to Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Lowell as they tell of their successes 
and reverses ; meet the great divines of the 
age-—Beecher, Collyer, Talmage, and others; 
form the acquaintance of the statesmen of 
to-day; shake hands with the Chief Jus- 
tices and their associates upon the Supreme 
Bench. 

Ne have met all these worthies in imper- 
sonation, and their acquaintanceship was 
not soon forgotten. Pupils look at objects 

, standpoint. 
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Such knowledge they can use; facts so 
acquired they will remember. ‘They are not 
frost characters on the window-pane, but 
figures in history and real life whose out- 
lines at least are sharp and clear. 


- —-+ om —— 
ON BEHAVIOR: No. L. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 





‘THE soul which animates Nature is not 
| less significantly published in the fig- 
ure, movement, and gesture of animated 
bodies, than in its last vehicle of articulate 
speech. Thissilent and subtle language is 
Manners; not what, but how. Life ex- 
presses. A statue has no tongue, and needs 
none. Good tableaux do not need decla- 
mation. Nature tells every secret once. Yes, 
but in man she tells it all the time, by form, 
attitude, gesture, mien, face and parts of 
the face, and by the whole action of the 
machine. ‘The visible carriage or action of 
the individual, as resulting from his organi- 
zation and his will combined, we call man 
ners. What are they but thought entering 
the hands and feet, controlling the move- 
ments of the body, the speech and behav- 
ior? 

There is alwaysa best way of doing every- 
thing, if it be to boil an egg. Manners are 
the happy ways of doing things; each once 
a stroke of genius or of love—now repeated 
and hardened into usage. They form at 
last a rich varnish, with which the routine 
of life is washed, and its details adorned. If 
they are superficial, so are the dewdrops 
which give such a depth to the mourning 
meadows. Manners are very communicable ; 
men catch them from each other. Consuelo, 
in the romance,* boasts of the lessons she 
had given the nobles in manners, on the 
stage ; and in real life, Talma+ taught Na- 
poleon thearts of behavior. Genius invents 
fine manners, which the baron and baroness 
copy very fast, and, by the advantage of a 
palace, better the instruction. They stereo- 
type the lesson they have learned into a 
mode. 

The power of manners is incessant,—an 
element as unconcealable as fire. ‘The no- 
bility cannot in any country be disguised, 
and no more in a republic or a democracy 
than in a kinggom. No man can resist 
their influence. There are certain manners 
which are learned in good society, of that 





* Of the same name, by George Sand, 
7A celebrated actor. 
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| force, that, if a person have them, he or she 


must be considered, and is everywhere wel- 
come, though without beauty, or wealth, or 
genius. Givea boy address and accomplish- 
ments, and you give him the mastery of 
palaces*and fortunes where he goes. He has 
not the trouble of earning or owning them ; 
they solicit him to enter and Possess. We 
send girls of a timid, retreating disposition 
to the boarding-school, to the riding-school, 
to the ball-room, or wheresoever they can 
come into acquaintance and nearness of 
leading persons of their own sex; where 
they might learn address, and see it near at 
hand. ‘The power of a woman of fashion to 
lead, and also to daunt and repel, derives 
strength from their belief that she knows 
resources and behaviors not known to them ; 
but when these have mastered fler secret, 
they learn to confront her, and recover their 
self-possession. 

Every day bears witness to their gentle 
rule. People who would obtrude, now do 
not obtrude. The mediocre circle learns 
to demand that which belongs to a high state 
of nature or of culture. Your manners are 
always under examination, and by commit- 
tees little suspected,—a police in citizens’ 
clothes,—but are awarding or denying you 
very high prizes when you least think of it. 

We talk much of utilities, but ’tis our 
manners that In hours of bus- 
iness, we go to him who knows, or has, or 
does, this or that which we want, and we do 
not let our taste or feeling stand in the way. 
But this activity over, we return to the in- 
dolent state, and wish for those we can be 
at ease with; those who will go where we 
go, whose manners do not offend us, whose 
social tone chimes with ours. When we re- 
flect on their persuasive and cheering force; 
how they recommend, prepare, and draw 
people together ; how, in all clubs, manners 
make the members ; how manners make the 
fortune of the ambitious youth; that, for 
the most part, his manners marry him, and, 
for the most part, he marries manners; when 
keys they are, and to what 
high lessons and inspiring 
tokens of character they convey ; and what 
divination is required in us, for the reading 
of this fine telegraph, we see what range the 
subject has, and what relations to conven- 


associate us. 


we think what 


secrets; whal 


lence, power, and be auly. 

Their first service is very low,—when they 
are the minor morals; but ’tis the begin- 
ning of civility,—to make us, I mean, en- 
durable to each other. We prize them for 
their rough-plastic, abstérgent force ; to get 
people out of the quadruped state; to get 
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them washed, clothed, and set up on end; 
to slough their animal husks and habits ; 
compel them to be clean; overawe their 
spite and meanness, teach them to stifle the 
base, and choose the generous expression, 
and make them know how much happier the 
generous behaviors are. 

Bad behavior the laws cannot reach. So- 
ciety is infested with rude, cynical, restless, 
and frivolous persons, who prey upon the 
rest, and whom a public opinion concen- 
trated into good manners—forms accepted 
by the sense of all—can reach; the contra- 
dictors and railers at public and private 
tables, who are like terriers, who conceive 
it the duty of a dog of honor to growl at 
any passer-by, and do the honors of the 
house by barking him ont of sight :—I have 
seen men who neigh like a horse when you 
contradict them, or say something which 
they do not understand:—then the over- 
bold, who make their own invitation to 
your hearth; the persevering talker, who 
gives you his society in large, saturating 
doses ; the pitiers of themselves,—a perilous 
class ; the frivolous Asmodeus, who relies on 
you to find him in ropes of sand to twist ; 
the monotones; in short, every stripe of 
absurdity ;—these are social inflictions which 
the magistrate cannot cure or defend you 
from, and which must be intrusted to the 
restraining force of custom, and proverbs, 
and familiar rules of behavior impressed on 
young people in their school days. 

In the hotels on the banks of the Missis- 

sippi, they print, or used to print, among 
the rules of the house, that ‘‘no gentleman 
can be permitted to come to the public table 
without his coat ;’’ and in the same country, 
in the pews of the churches, little placards 
plead with the worshipper against the fury 
of expectoration. Charles Dickens self-sac- 
rificingly undertook the reformation of our 
American manners in unspeakable particulars. 
I think the lesson was not quite lost ; that it 
held bad manners up, so that the churls 
could see the deformity. Unhappily, the 
book had its own deformities. It ought not 
to need to print in a reading-room a cau- 
tion to strangers not to speak loud; nor to 
Persons who look over fine engravings, that 
“they should be handled like cobwebs and 
butterflies’ wings; nor to persons who look 
at marble statues, that they shall not smite 
them with canes. But, even in the perfect 
civilization of Boston, such cautions are not 
quite needless in the Athenzeum and City 
Library. 

Manners are factitious, and grow out of 
circumstance as well as out of character. If 


| you look at the pictures of patricians and 
of peasants, of different periods and coun- 
tries, you will see how well they match the 
same classes in our towns. The modern 
aristocrat not only is well drawn in Titian’s 
Venetian doges, and i Roman coins and 
statues, but also in the pictures with Com- 
modore Perry brought home of dignitaries 
in Japan. Broad lands and great interests 
not only arrive to such heads as can manage 
them, but form manners of power. A keen 
eye, too, will see nice gradations of rank, 
or see in the manners the degree of homage 
the party is wont to receive. A prince who 
is accustomed every day to be courted and 
deferred to by the highest grandees, acquires 
a corresponding expectation, and a becom- 
ing mode of receiving and replying to this 
homage. 

There are always exceptional people and 
modes. English grandees affect to be farm- 
ers. Claverhouse is a fop, and, under the 
finish of dress, and levity of behavior, hides 
the terror of his war. But Nature and Des- 
tiny are honest, and never fail to leave their 
mark, to hang out a sign for each and for 
every quality. It is much to conquer one’s 
face, and perhaps the ambitious youth 
thinks he has got the whole secret when he 
has learned that disengaged manners are 
commanding. Don’t be deceived bya facile 
exterior. Tender men sometimes have 
strong wills. We had, in Massachusetts, an 
old statesman, who had sat all his life in 
courts and in chairs of state, without over- 
coming an extreme irritability of face, voice, 
and bearing; when he spoke, his voice 
would not serve him; it cracked, it broke, 
| it wheezed, it piped; little cared he; he 
| knew that it had got to pipe, or wheeze, or 
| screech his argument and his indignation. 
| When he sat down, after speaking, he 
seemed in a sort of fit, and held on to his 
chair with both hands; but underneath all 
this irritability was a puissant will, firm, 
and advancing, and a memory in which lay 
in order and method like geologic strata 
every fact of his history, and under the con- 
trol of his will. 

Manners are partly factitious, but, main- 
ly, there must be capacity for culture in the 


| 
| 
| 
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stinate prejudice in favor of blood, which 
| lies at the base of the feudal and monarchical 
| fabrics of the Old World, has some reason 
| incommon experience. Every man—math- 
ematician, artist, soldier, or merchant—looks 

with confidence for some traits and talents 

in his own child, which he would not dare 
| to presume in the child ofa stranger. ‘The 


blood. Else all culture is vain. The ob-* 
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Orientalists are very orthodox on this point. | 
“Take a thorn-bush,”’ said the emir Abdel 
Kader, ‘‘and sprinkle for a whole year with 
water; it will yield nothing but thorns. 
Take a date-tree, leave it without culture, 
and it will always produce dates. Nobility 
is the date-tree, and the Arab populace as a 
bush of thorns.’’ 

A main fact in the history of manners is 
the wonderful expressiveness of the human 
body. If it were made of glass, or of air, 
and the thoughts were written on steel tablets 
within, it could not publish more truly its 
meaning than now. Wise men read very 
sharply all your private history in your look 
and gait and behavior. The whole 
my of nature is bent on expression. T 
tell-tale body is all tongues. Men are li 
Geneva watches with crystal faces which ex 
pose the whole movement. They carry the 
liquor of life flowing up and down in these 
beautiful bottles, and announcing to the 
curious how it is with them. The face and 
eyes reveal,what the spirit is doing, how old 
it is, what aims it has. The eyes indicate 
the antiquity of the soul, or through how 
many forms it has already ascended. It al- 
most violates the proprieties, if we say above 
the breath here, what the confessing eyes 
do not hesitate to utter to every street pas- 
senger. 

Man cannot fix his eye on the sun, and so 
far seems imperfect. In Siberia, a late trav- 
eler found men who could see the satellites 
of Jupiter with their unarmed eye. In some 
respects the animals excel us. The birds 
have a longer sight, beside the advantage by 
their wings of a higher observatory. A cow 
can bid her calf, by secret signal, probably 
of the eye, to run away, or lie down and 
hide itself. The jockeys say of certain 


horses, that ‘‘they look over the whole 
ground.’’ 


econo- 
ne 
le 
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The outdoor life, and hunting, 
and labor, give equal vigor to the human 
eye. A farmer looks out at you as strong 
as the horse ; his eye-beam is like the stroke 
of a staff. An eye can threaten like a loaded 
and leveled gun, or can insult like hissing 
or kicking; or, in its altered mood, by 
beams of kindness, it can make the heart 
.dance with joy. 

The eye obeys exactly the action of the 
mind. When a thought strikes us, the eyes 
fix, and remain gazing at a distance; in 
enumerating the names of persons or of 
countries, as France, Germany, Spain, Tur- | 
key, the eyes wink at each new name. | 
There is no nicety of learning sought by 
the mind which the eyes do not vie in ac 
quiring. ‘‘ Anartist,’’ said Michael Angelo, | 
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‘must have his measuring tools not in the 
hand, but in the eye;’’ and there is no end 
to the catalogue of its performances, whether 
inindolent vision (that of health and beauty), 
or in strained vision (that of art and labor). 

Eyes are bold as lions,—roving, running, 
leaping, here and there, farand near. They 
speak all languages. They wait for no in- 
troduction; they are no Englishmen; ask 
no leave of age or rank ; they respect neither 
poverty nor riches, neither learning nor 
power, nor virtue, nor sex, but intrude, and 
again, and go through and through 
moment of time. What inunda- 
and thought is discharged from 
through them! The 


con 
you, ina 
tion of life 
one soul into another, 
glance is natural magic. ‘The mysterious 

ication established across a house 
n two entire strangers, moves all the 
springs of wonder. The communication by 
ince is in the greatest part not subject 


to the control of the will. It is the b rdily 
symbol of identity of nature. We look into 
the eyes to know if this other form is an- 
other self, and the eyes will not lie, but 
made a faithful confession what inhabitant 
is there. The revelations are sometimes 
terrifi The confession of a low, usurping 


1 


devil is there made, and the observer shall 
seem to feel the stirring of owls, and bats, 
and horned hoofs, where he looked for in- 
nocence and simplicity. ’T is remarkable, 
too, that the spirit that appears at the win- 
dows of the house does at once invest him- 
self in a new form of his own, to the mind 
of the beholder. 

The eyes of men as much as 
their tongues, with the advantage that the 
ocular dialect needs no dictionary, but is 
understood all the world over. When the 
eyes say one thing, and the tongue another, 
a practised man relies on the language of 

i If the man is off his centre, the 


converse 


the first. 


eyes show it. You can read in the eyes of 
your companion whether your argument 
hits him, though his tongue will not confess 


it. There is a look by which a man shows 
he is going ta say a good thing, and a look 
when he has said it. Vain and forgotten are 
all the fine offers and offices of hospitality 
if there is no holiday in the eye. Hows 
many furtive inclinations avowed by the 
eye, though dissembled by the lips! One 
y from a company, in which, it 
may easily happ has said nothing, and 
no important remark has been addressed to 
him; and yet, if in sympathy with the so- 
ciety, he shall not have a sense of this fact, 
such a stream of life has been flowing into 
him, and out from him, through the eyes. 


comes away 
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*n, he 
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There are eyes, to be sure, that give no more 
admission into the man than _ blueberries. 
Others are liquid and deep,—wells that a 
man might fall into ;—others are aggressive 
and devouring, seem to call out the police, 
take all too much notice, and require 
crowded Broadways, and the security of 
millions, to protect individuals against them. 
The military eye I meet, now darkly spark- 
ling under clerical, now under rustic, brows, 
’Tis the city of Lacedemon; ’tis a stack 
of bayonets. ‘There are asking eyes, assgrt- 
ing eyes, prowling eyes; and eyes full of 





fate,—some of good, and some of sinister, 
omen. The alleged power to charm down 


insanity, or ferocity in beasts, is a power 
behind theeye. It must be avictory achieved 
in the will, before it can be signified in the 
eye. ’T is very certain that each man car- 
ries in his eye the exact indication of his 
rank in the immense scale of men, and we 
are always learning to read it. A complete 
man should need no auxiliaries to his perso- 
nal presence. Whoever looked on him 
would consent to his will, being certified that 
his aims were generous and universal. The 
reason why men do not obey us, is because 
they see the mud at the bottom of our eye. 

If the organ cf sight is such a vehicle of 
power, the other features have their own. 
A man finds room in the few square inches 
of the face for the traits of all his ancestors; 
for the expression of all his history, and his 
wants. ‘The sculptor, and Winckelmann, 
and Lavater, will tell you how significant a 
feature is the nose ; how its form expresses 
strength or weakness of will, and good or 
bad temper. ‘The nose of Julius Cesar, of 
Dante, and of Pitt, suggest ‘‘the terrors of 
the -beak.’’ What refinement, and what 
limitations, the teeth betray! ‘‘ Beware you 
don’t laugh,’’ said the wise mother, ‘for 
then you show all your faults.’’ 

Balzac left in manuscript a chapter, which 
he called ‘‘ Zheorte de la demarche,’’ in 
which he says: ‘‘The look, the voice, the 
respiration, and the attitude or walk, are 
identical. But, as it has not been given to 
man the power to stand guard, at once, 
over those four different simultaneous ex- 
pressions of his thought; watch that one 
which speaks out the truth, and you will 
know the whole man.”’ 

Palaces interest us mainly in the exhibi- 
tion of manners, which in the idle and ex- 
pensive society dwelling in them are raised 
toa high art. The maxim of courts is that 
manner is power. A calm and resolute bear- 
ing, a polished speech, and embellishment 
of trifles, and the art of hiding all uncom- 
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fortable feeling, are essential to the courtier; 
and Saint Simon, and Cardinal de Retz, and 
Roederer, and an encyclopedia of ‘‘ Me- 
mi@ires,’’ will instruct you, if you wish, in 
those potent secrets.. ‘bhus, it is a point of 
pride with kings to remember faces and 
names. It is reported of one prince, that 
his head had the air of leaning downwards, 
in order not to humble the crowd. There 
are people who come in ever like a child 
with a piece of good news. It was said of 
the late Lord Holland, that he always came 
down to breakfast with the air of aman who 
had just met with some signal good fortune. 
In ‘*Notre Dame’’ the grandee took his 
place on the dais, with the look of one who 
is thinking of something else. But we must 
not peep and eavesdrop at palace-doors. 
Conduct of Life. 
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BOOK PHYSIOLOGY ABROAD. 


JE often hear subdued expressions of 
\ doubt as to the quality of the physio- 
logical teaching prevalent in girls’ schools. 
It is intimated that the knowledge the pupils 
get upon this subject is generally of a very 
loose and vague sort, so as to be but of little 
practical use. It is objected to what girls 
learn about in their physiological studies, 
that it is not entitled to be calied knowl- 
edge at all—that is, they do not really vow 
what they are studying about, but only re- 
member certain statements as well as they 
can, while the information they get is not 
of a kind fit to be used. Whatever may be 
the fact in regard to our own schools, it is 
pretty certain that the physiology taught to 
girls in some of the English schools is 
marked with all the bad qualities sometimes 
ascribed to our own. 

The London Globe gives a ludicrous illus- 
tration of the results of physiological teach- 
ing in the girls’ schools of the English 
metropolis. It seems that the National 
Health Society, laudably desirous of pro- 
moting the increase of practical physiolog- 
ical intelligence, offered prizes to be com- 
peted for by the pupils of the girls’ schools 
under the control of the London School 
Board. The response, however, was not 
very lively. Out of two hundred and thirty- 
four schools, only eleven sent competitors, 
it being presumed that in the other schools 
physiology is either not taught at all, or so 
poorly taught that there was no emulation. 
The eleven schools which were represented 
in the examination, we are to suppose, were 
the best girls’ schools under the jurisdiction 
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of the board. Two hundred and fifteen 
girls attended and competed for the prizes, 
the examination being conducted by Myr. 
McWilliam, who repx orted the result to ae 
London School Board. 

The Globe says: ‘‘ Many of the children 
appear to have been utterly unable to under- 
stand the terms of the questions. ‘ Mention 
any occupations which you consider to be 
injurious to health, giving reasons for your 
answer.’ This question, Mr. M¢ William 
says, especially appears to have puzzled 
them. One girl’s complete answer to this 
question was, ‘When you have a illness it 
makes your health bad, as well as having a 
disease.’ Another says, ‘ Occupations which 
are injurious to health are carbolic acid ga 
which is impure blood.’ Another complete 
answer is, ‘ We ought to go in the country 
for a few weeks to take plenty of fresh air 
to make us healthy and strong every year.’ 
Another complete answer is, ‘Why, the 
heart, lungs, blood, which is very ger- 
ous.” The word ‘ function’ was also a great 
puzzle. Very many answered that the skin 
discharges a function called perspiration. 
One girl says, ‘ The function of the heart is 
between the lungs Another says, ‘ W] 
the function of the heart? Thorax 
Another girl, in answer to the sixth ques 
tion, says, ‘ The process of digestion is: We 
should never eat fat, because the food does 
not digest.’ 

‘‘Another class of errors is that of exag- 
gerated statements, one girl answering, ‘A 
st’ e-mason’s work is injurious, because 
when he is chipping he breathes in 


dan 


is 


all the 
little chips, and then they are taken into 
the lungs.’ Another says, ‘A boot-maker’s 
trade is very injurious, because the boot 
makers always press the boots against the 
thorax, and therefore it presses the thorax 
in and it touches the heart, and if they do 
not die they are cripples for life.’ Several 
girls insisted that every carpenter or mason 
should wear a pad over the mouth ; and one 
girl says that, if a sawyer does not wear 
spectac ‘les, he will be sure to lose his eye- 
sight. F inally, one girl declares that ‘all 
mechanical work is injurious to health 
Another child says that ‘in impure air there 
is not any oxygen, it is all carbonic acid 
gas.’ Another says that if we do not wash 
ourselves ‘in one or two days all the per- 
spiration will turn into sores.’ 
**One girl states that ‘when food is 
swallowed it passes through the windpipe 
and stops at the right side, some of it goes 
to make blood, and what not wanted 
passes into the alimentary canal.’ 


is 
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girl from the same school says, ‘ Venous 
blood is of a dark black color, and when it 
reaches the heart it is made by the heart a 
bright red color.’ Several girls from the 
school repeat this lasterror. Another 
Che chyle flows up the middle of 
kbone and reaches the heart, where 

it meets oxygen and purified.’ 
— r says the work of the heart is to 
repair the different organs in about half a 
minute.’ Anothersays, ‘ We have an upper 
and’a lower skin ; the lower skin moves at 
its will, and the upper skin moves when we 


do. Popul. 


same 
girl says, 
the bac] 1 
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CHILD VOYAGER. 
AND GIRLS 


;OYS 


EN 


WO! 


YHILDR furnish more than eed 
C of the ld’s purest joys, their beauti- 
ful deeds breaking in upon us ohanilnie as 
delightful surprises ; and stupid would we be 
if we failed d from life’s torpor by 


one 


to be rous« 
their presence, their needs, and their expres- 
sion of them. As we recently stepped upon 
the plat the cars on our way west in 
the middle he night, we heard a man say: 
‘* Here girl all alone. Will not 
S ymeb t- of her?’’ Somebody 
hought no more of it 

we had dropped our 

ng one of the other 

reetest little child-form 

fast asleep, so sound- 

heard in breathing. 
of dark brown hair, lying all 

over shoulders, back,:and face, we 
+r beheld ; features as if the choice of an 
n a thousand beauties ; her long, 
l S lay across the openings into 
of beauty, and her form was in 
adaptation to the ideal her 


rm of 


ly sleep ng ; not to be 
Such 
lo se 
neve 
artist fror 
dark eye 

a world 

iful 


beaut of 
face. 

We could hardly wait 
for we felt sure that she 
of whom hz a he 
and were impatient 


1t 
interesting bu sol 
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for her to wake, 
was the lonely child 
‘ard the night before, 
for the history this 
tary voyager across the 
earth. a while the conductor stood 
over her, as if drawn by her beauty and in- 
nocence. He seemed to be shrinking from 
waking her, as if she was an angel, whose 
repose it would have been irreverent to 
disturb. Said he, **‘ Whose child is this ?’’ 
No one could tell. He turned away, and 
went on gathering up his tickets. 

When he had finished came back, and 
He stooped and said: 


ot 


l 
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he 
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‘¢ Whose little girl are you?’’ ‘‘Mamma’s,’’ 
said she, looking up trustfully in his face. 
‘‘Where is yourmamma? Show me where 
she is.’’ Said she gently, ‘‘ Mamma is not 
on the cars; she is in heaven.”’ 

The gentlemanly conductor grew more 
intently anxious, and said: ‘‘ But you have 
a father aboard?’’ ‘‘No, sir; my father is 
in heaven a long time ago. When I was 
a little baby he was in the army. Mamma 
used to tell me about him. She called him 
her poor soldier boy.’’ ‘‘And where did 
your papa and mamma live?’’ ‘‘In Ireland, 
sir,’’ speaking more gently, as if not quite 
sure it was best to tell him. *‘ Where did 
you come from, my little darling ?’’ ‘* From 
the same place, sir.’’ ‘* Not from Ireland?’’ 
‘Yes, sir.’ ‘*Who came with you?’’ 
‘* Nobody, sir, but God. He kept me on 
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the sea when it was awful stormy, and I was | 


so sick I thought I would die.’”’ 

The conductor, in surprise, said: ‘* You 
did not come all the way from Ireland by 
yourself ?’’ 

‘Ves, sir; God was with me; my auntie 
prayed for me, and told God to take care 
of.me, on the forecastle of the ship; and 
she kissed me, and said: ‘Precious pet, 
don’t be afraid, for God has told me that 
He js going with you all the way ;’ and some 
people on the deck took me and made me 
sleep by them till I got to New York, and 
then they took me to the railroad station, 
and a nice old gentleman, with a white 
beard, got my ticket. 
opening a queer old-fashioned Irish carpet- 
sack, and pulling out a woolen petticoat and 
putting her little hand into the pocket, took 
out a little pocket-book, tied with a solid 
piece of linen tape—‘‘ here it is; he gave it 
to me, and told me not to be afraid, be- 
cause all the people would be kind to a lit- 
tle strange orphan girl. And he said when 
I wanted anything, to ask the man with the 
band on his hat. Are you the man ?”’ 

** Yes ; what do you want, my little pet ?’’ 

‘‘T want you to take care of me, if you 
please.’’ 

**T will, indeed. I had a little girl about 
as large as you, but she died.”’ 

‘¢She is in heaven, ain’t she? She will 
see my papa and mamma, wof’t she?’’ 

He said, ‘‘I hope so,’’ and turned away. 

By this time a half-dozen men had gathered 
about the child, no woman happening to be 
in the cars, else that woman’s heart would 
have beem broken. The men were all rough, 
good-hearted souls, and all seemed to be 
fidgety to do something for this strange, 
beautiful child. One turned up a tag which 


Here it is, sir’’— | 
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| and Plu’tarch, and is as follows: As Homer 


was fastened to a ribbon around her neck, 
and on it was written : 

‘* Effie Mc——, of Ireland; aged seven 

rs; is on her way to her aunt, Mrs, 

c , Fort Kearney, United States of 
America. Kind friends, be good to this 
child. She was her mother’s darling, who 
died the 11th day of December, 1878. This 
poor child is all that is left of the family, 
and her friends are sending her to her aunt’s, 
at Fort Kearney.’’ 

One rough-looking man asked her if she 
had anything to eat, to which she replied 
by showing him some little sweet cakes, and 
said: ‘* Do you think these will be enough 
until I get to auntie’s?’’ He replied: 
‘*Give me your reticule,’’ and, opening it, 
commenced filling it out of his well-stored 
basket. Others put iff their supplies, until 
there was more than the child could well 
carry. An old gentleman, about eighty 
years of age, said he would take care of her 
as far as Kansas City ; a black man said he 
had nothing to give her to eat, so he gave 
her a half-dollar. * She became more 
and more a theme of interest for hundreds 
of miles, until we seemed to have forgotten 
the space, when the cry, ‘‘ East St. Louis !”’ 
startled us, and revealed the fact that to 
some of us at least the journey had ended. 
We parted from this dear child in tender- 
ness and with prayers, for she was fast asleep 
with her little Testament, which she could 
read, in her pale hand. All were better for 
her presence; all regretted that she could 
not journey on w th them along the way of 
life. Presbyterian, 
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ZE'SOP AND THE FABLES. 
Wasasn and popular as the name and 
works of A’sop have become, we have 
so little authentic knowledge of his history 
that some critics have even denied his ex- 
istence. He.is believed to have been born 
about six hundred and twenty years before 
the Christian era. The fables which are 
ascribed to him are certainly not entirely of 
his production, as some were known in 
Greece anterior to his date, while others 
are evidently of later origin ; but many of 
them possess internal evidence of being the 
work of one hand, and since the discovery 
of the copy of Babrias, in 1842, it is known 

that they are of ancient Greek origin. 
The somewhat doubtful knowledge we 
possess of the life of AZsop rests on the au- 
thoritv of Herod’otus, Dio’genes Laer’tius, 
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was claimed as a native of seven cities, 
£sop is claimed by four localities, namely ; 
Sar’dis, the capital of Lyd’ia; Sa’mos, a 
Greek island; Mesem’bria, a Thraci 
colony, and Cotiz’um, a city of Phry’gia’ 
He is said to have been born a slave, and to 
have belonged in succession to two inhabi- 
tants of Samos, Xanthus and Jadmon, the 
latter of whom gave him his liberty as a re- 
ward for his wit and learning. 

With a desire for instruction he is said to 
have traveled through many countries, visit- 
ing Pisis’tratus at Athens, and Cree’sus at 
Sardis. At this city he is reputed to have 
met and conversed with Solon, Tha’les, and 
other sages, so pleasing Croesus by the part 
which he took in these conferences that the 
monarch applied to him an expression which 
has become a proverb: ‘‘ The Phrygian 
has spoken better than all.’’ Fixing his 
residence in Sardis, he was employed by 


Croesus in delicate state embassies, some of 


which took him to the republics of Greece. 
In this manner he reached Corinth and 
Athens, where he endeavored, by the re- 
cital of applicable fables, to reconcile the 
inhabitants to the rule of their respective 
monarchs, Perian’der and Pisis’tratus. 


One of these missions was the occasion of 


his death. Having been sent by Croesus to 
Delphi with a large sum of money, to be 
distributed among the citizens, they so pro- 
voked him by their covetousness that he re- 
fused to divide the money, and sent it back 
to his master. This enraged the Delphians 
to such an extent that he was thrown over a 
precipice by the infuriated mob. 


Whether this person was the author of 


the AZsopian fables or not, we know, from 
Aristoph’anes and other authorities, that 
fables bearing his name were popular in the 
brilliant period of Athenian literature. 
These were probably handed down by oral 
tradition. Socrates turned such of them 
as he could remember into verse, and the 
same was done by Demetrius Phale’reus, 
the Alexandrian critic. The only Greek ver- 
sion, however, of which any entire fables 
remain, is that of Babrias, already men- 
tioned. The collection of this writer, who 
probably lived in the age before Augustus, 
was found in 1842, in an Eastern convent, 
the manuscript containing in all two hun- 
dred and twenty fables, of which one hun- 
dred and twenty-three were previously un- 
known. 

The resemblance between some of their 
fables and the personal peculiarities attrib 
uted in common to AZsop and the Arabian 
fabulist Lokman, have led some persons to 
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conclude that the two men were identical, 
or that the fables common to both belong 
to the same Eastern source. It is very pos- 
sible, indeed, that many of those attributed 
to AEsop obeyed the inevitable tendency of 
oral literature to accumulate about one 
name ; but that AZsop lived and composed 
many of the fables ascribed to him, there is 
no sufficient reason to deny. 

The universal fayor with which the fables 
of AZsop have been received, is to be ac- 
counted for by their close observance of 
the twofold aim which the true fable should 
possess. ‘he object of the fabulist is to 
create a laugh, but yet, under a merry guise, 
to convey a moral, and impart an instruc- 
‘‘The fable,’ Professor 
Muller, ‘‘ originated in Greece in an inten- 
tional travesty human affairs. The 
‘ainos,’ as its name denotes, is an admoni- 
tion, or rather a reproof, veiled, either from 
fear or an excess of frankness or from a 
love of fun and jest, beneath the fiction of 
an occurrence happening among beasts; 
and wherever we have any ancient and au- 
thentic account of the A‘sopian fables, we 
find it to be the same.”’ 

The true fable should involve three re- 
quisites ; the narration itself; the moral to 
be deduced ; and the preservation of indi- 
vidual characters in the animals introduced. 
The narrative should relate to one simple 
action, and not be overlaid with extraneous 
circumstances; the moral. should be so 
plain, and so interwoven with the story, as 
to force itself on the attention of the 
reader; and the animals should preserve 
their natural attributes, or such as are given 
to them by popular consent, the fox being 
always cunning, the lion bold, the wolf 
cruel, etc. Many of the fables in the A%so- 
pian collection closely observe these rules, 
and those that do not are probably interpo- 
lations in the true A’sopian work. 

‘¢* Tis the simple manner,’’ says Dodsley, 
‘‘in which the morals of A®sop are inter- 
woven with his fables that distinguishes him, 
and gives him the preference over all other 
mythologists. His ‘Mountain delivered of 
a Mouse’ produces the moral of his fable in 
ridicule of pompous pretenders; and his 
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crow, when she drops her cheese, lets fall, 
as it were by accident, the strongest admo- 
nition against the powerof flattery. There 
is no need of a separate sentence to explain 
it; no possibility of impressing it deeper, by 
that load we too often see of accumulated 
reflections.’’ 

When the fables of ASsop became known 
in Europe, in the fifteenth century, after an 
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eclipse of many centurics, they became im- 
mensely popular, spreading rapidly through 
Italy and Germany. Luther translated a 
number of them, and is said to have valued 
them next to the Holy Scriptures. ‘Their 
popularity has continued to the present day. 
We give afew of the most noted of these 
fables which have interested millions as the 
generations have come and gone. 


THE LION, THE FOX, AND THE ASS. 

The Lion, the Fox, and the Ass entered into 
an agreement to assist each other in the chase. 
Having secured a large booty, the Lion, on 
their return from the forest, asked the Ass to 
allot his due portion to each of the three part- 
ners in the treaty. The Ass carefully divided 
the spoil into three equal shares, and modestly 





requested the two others to make the first 
choice. The Lion, bursting out into a great 
rage, devoured the Ass. Then he requested 
the Fox to do him the favor to make a division. 
The Fox accumulated all they had killed into 
one large heap, and left to himself the smallest 
possible morsel. The Lion said: ‘* Who has 
taught you, my very excellent fellow, the art of 
division? You are perfect toa fraction.” He 
replied: ‘I learned it from the Ass, by wit- 
nessing his fate.” 





THE FROGS ASKING FOR A KING. 

The Frogs, grieved at having no ruler, sent 
ambassadors to Jupiter petitioning for a King. 
He, perceiving their simplicity, cast down a 
huge log into the lake. The Frogs, terrified at 
the splash made by its fall, hid themselves in 
the depths of the pool. But nosooner didthey 
see thatthe log continued motionless, than they 
swam again to the top of the water, and came 
so to despise it as to climb up, and to squat 
uponit. After some time, thinking themselves 
ill-treated in being given so quiet a ruler, they 
sent a deputation to Jupiter, praying for another 
sovereign. He then gave them an Eel to gov- 
ern them. But the Frogs, discovering the easy 
good nature of their new ruler, sent a third 
time to Jupiter, begging that he would once 
more choose them a King. Jupiter, displeased 
at their complaints, sent them a Heron, who 
preyed upon the Frogs day by day till there 
were none left to croak upon the lake. 

THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE, 

A Hare one day ridiculed the short feet and 
slow pace of the Tortoise. The latter, laugh- 
ing, said: ‘‘ Though you be swift as the wind, 
I will beat you ina race.’”” The Hare, deeming 
this to be simply impossible, assented ; and they 
agreed that the Fox should choose the course 
and fix the goal. On the day appointed for the 
race, they started together. The Tortoise never 
for a moment stopped, but went on with a slow 
but steady pace straight to the end of the course. 
The Hare, trusting to his native swiftness, cared 
little about the race, and lying down by the 





wayside, fell fast asleep. At last waking up, 
and moving as fast as he could, he saw that 
the Tortoise had reached the foal, and was | 
comiortably dozing after her fatigue. 
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THE CAT AND THE MICE, 
house was overrun with Mice. A 
it, and 


A certain 
Cat discovering this, made her way into 
began to catch and eat them one by one. The 
‘Mice, being continually devoured, kept them- 
selves close in their holes. The Cat, no longer 
able to get at them, perceived that she must 
tempt them forth by some device. For this 
purpose she jumped upon a peg, and, suspend- 
ing herself from it, pretended to be dead. One 
of the Mice, peeping stealthily out, saw her, 
and said: ‘‘ Ah, my good madam, even though 
you should turn yourself into a al bag, we 


me y 
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will not come near you, 
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NE of the leading teachers of Canada, 
( James L. Hughes, of Torouto, has been 
looking over the border at our American 
schools. He visited in particular the 
of Cleveland and Cincinnati. His obser- 
vations are of a very practical kind, and 
will be read with profit by all | 
t@chers. We take the abstract published 
below from the Canada School Journal: 
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The schools of Ohio have long had a good 
reputation. A visitor to the schools of it 
soon admits that they have not been 
praised, It is at once seen that 
education is not a mere skeleton of stiff bones, 
nor simply a well-shaped body con of 
bones and muscles, but a living organism with 
pure blood and a well-toned nervous system, 
It is impossible to note the good points of a 
whole system in a short visit, so 1 contented 
myself with an examination of methods and 
results in the primary grades, and ar 
ration into the distinguishing features of the 
visited. ‘ 
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READING. 

Method of Teaching How to Read.—The 
Phonic methgd is used in both cities. In fact, 
to quote from Principal MacVicar, of the Mich- 
igan State Normal School, ‘ There not a 
good school in the United States in which it is 
not used.’’ It is true the system is spoken of 
as the ‘' Word and Phonic"’ method, but this 
same is utterly misleading. To be correctly 
understood the name should be printed « word 
and PHONIC” method. For a few weeks the 
pupils are taught words, that they may from 
these words get the accurate sounds of the 
letters, because this is regarded as the best 
way of arriving at the phonic elements. But 
as soon as even two or three of these are taught, 
the pupils are set to work for themselves at d/s- 
covering the names of words. Some teachers 
may wonder why, if this be so, the Readers 
most recently published, Appleton’s and Me: 
Guffey s New, claim to be adapted to 
alphabetic, word, and phonic methods. The 
answer is easily given. The publishers of 
these books wish them to be. used not merely 
in cities but rural districts, and the more excel- 
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lent method has not yet been adopted by the | vidual pupil in this subject. Pupils are told to 
 fossils,”’ so that it would be a business blunder | draw whatever they choose, the teacher merely 
for any publisher to claim that his books were | dealing with the results produced, commending 
suited only for one method. sarnest effort always, and making suggestions 
Results in Reading. The results may n proper to do so. Sometimes the 
briefly stated. The pupils in the classes co1 tal tl : 
ponding to our senior First Book class« vil ictures. 1 one room I saw aclass illustrating 
read anything in English that may be wi 1 | ‘‘Mary had alittle lamb.’ Others were relat- 
or printed for them on the blackboard. These lyphics some of ‘‘ Mother Goose's 
same pupils are familiar wtih the dtecritica/ Te or other favorite nursery gems. 
marks of Webster's Dictionary, and will eit lady k al ursion in imagination into 
change the pronunciation of any word ; ese he « try witl pupils, and after they had 
marks are altered by the teacher, or will them ynversed pleasantly for a few minutes about 
selves ¢ hange the m irking of a word to indi tl »D { ‘rest to be seen 
cate different ways of pronouncing it. lat here, she set them to work to produce on their 
they have been trained to do so thoroughly in la in two minutes their ideals of the various 
pronouncing and accenting words, they can | tl to be seen on a farm. 
apply with uniform skill in emphasizing marked ther we agree or not with Mr. Aborn’s 
words in sentences. view, that this is the philosophical method of 
Music.—Pupils in the senior First Book class evelop irtistic talent, it must be acknowl- 
read music in the scale of C, as easily hey red that once k su sson would 
read from the printed page in a reading . | be eat educational value. 'e should 
They read new music matter even more readily | teach nposition with the neil : rell as 
than new reading matter. They sing musi ith the fer. 1 the advances ‘+s some 
note by note as rapidly as it « ut » written o1 good ture » drawn, each of which 
the board. Thisis not all. Their ears have beet a story as well as if related in words. 
cultivated so that they will call out the nam RITING. his sul t istaught as in Cana- 
of sounds sung by the teachers t » syllabje n cities. Every ight to read and 
fa. Musical directors lea t pt he I 
pe even in the junior classes | listen to YUM tation al n ration are 
ine of music, and write down the notes heir ht by means « undles of smal its. One 
slates. If in playing it again certain notes are upil rep nts the units column, ¢ er the 
changed, they will make the correspond tens, another the hundreds, 3 en the 
When 


changes on their slates. I heard a senior Third | first pupil gets ten slats they are tied one 
le Fubd th ¢ L il I ten Dundiles, they are 


Book class sing anew P e wit ty ) 


ier 
do it well. In the upper grades of t 
Schools three parts are sung, and int 
Schools four parts. 

There is a marked difference in the wa boar respond with the several pupils, in 
music is taught in the two cities. In Ci nati which t changes made in using the sla 
there are several special music teacher in | indicated rresponding changes 


i 

Cleveland the music is taught as it sl 1 be, | ures. Straws or small sticks might bi 

by the regular teachers, under the dir f sl 

one musical director, who teaches the t hers car teaching renerally been sup 

selects the pieces to be sung, and tests the 1 all over the world by eye teaching; | 

sults of the teaching. He may require tl 

teachers who are not securing satisfact 

sults in music to come for instruction 

Saturday. Skeptical theorists who object 

teaching of music by the regular teachers, ou 

to visit Cleveland. If the purity, sweet 

and softness of tone, and the marke: 

taste exhibited by the pupils in singin } 
1 to the other indications of proficien pu] ld have the privilege of performing 

mentioned, do not satisfy *m, they ach experiment for hi lf. This is accom- 


Vy i 
st be ‘blessed with firmly root pre lished by having a wire with balls on it strung 
os front of ea 
DRAWING.—In both cities indu 
been well taught for year 
of books are used in Cincinna: 
of pads of drawing paper, the chie 
claimed being cleanliness, facility r compar has an il method lrilling on the 
ing results, and continued interest on | ition of imbe1 to the parts, so that the 
of the pupil, who does not know, until he has | pupil may be able to add by tens; 27-+-8 would 
finished one sheet what he is likely to have t added 27 and 3 are 30 and § are 35; 35-+9 
draw on the next. would be add 25 and 5 are 40 and 4 are 44, 
In Cleveland Mr. Aborn, the Supervisor of | an on. he puy Se] rates 8 into 3-+5, 
Drawing, ‘has recently introduced a nove and ginto 4-*5, so as to make in the first 
method of developing the tastes of the indi- | place the eve ind in the second place the 
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even 40. The classes add in this way witl 
considerable facility, and with great accuracy. 

ORTHOEPY.—Great attention is given in both 
cities to accurate pronunciation of words. This 
isan easy matter when the pupils are taught read- 
ing as described above. The children in the 
lower divisions understand the meaning of the 
marks in the dictionary better than many 
teachers in some districts. 


GENERAL HINTS. 


1. Teachers make free use of their black- 
boards in parts that can be spared for lists of 
deserving pupils, headed Oxur Climbers ; Our 
Wide Awakes » Best Slate Work, &c., 

2. When a teacher erases writing or printing 
in a reading she calls for the name of 
a word as she erases it. Of course she does 
not rub out regularly from the beginning to the 
end of a line. This compels intense attention, 
and develops quickness and accuracy in obser- 
vation. The same « is adopted when 
erasing mysic. 

3. The staff is generally painted on the 
board for music teaching. 

4. Some teachers keep a record of the work 
of the pupils on the blackboard, using crayons 
of different colors to mark failures in the differ- 
ent subjects. 

5. In class exercises for vocal culture, brief 
selections are recited, calculated to develop 
clearness of articulation. The tone in which 
the pupils are to speak in these simultaneous 
exercises is indicated by the height at which the 
teacher holds her hand. A whole class will 
change with the greatest ease from a martial to 
a conversational ton 

6. In teaching music, teachers in Cleveland 
tell the pupils to sing the words of ‘ Jack and 
Gill,” or any other familiar piece, giving the 
sounds written by the teacher on the board to 
the successive words. This is better than sing- 
ing Za, or any other syllable to each sound. It 
must be understood that the singing by the 
pupils proceeds as.the teacher writes the notes 
on the staff. 


7. I witnessed a capital exercise in the class 
of Miss Stephan, in the Cleveland training 
school, in which the little folks (First Book 
made their own practical problems in arithme- 
tic. Each pupil, when called on, stated his own 
problem and immediately solved it. This exer- 
cise could scarcely be surpassed as a language 
lesson, independent of its utility as a discipli 
to the mind in other ways. 

8. Pupils are called upon to sézg individually 
as well as to read individually. This may be 
done, a line at a time, or a verse at a time. 
“Sing, Jimmy,” brings Jimmy to his feet with- 
out hesitation. 
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CINCINNATI SPECIALTIES. 

1. Slates. Every slate has to be scoured once 
a week, the frame as well as the slate itself. 
The ‘‘home exercise’ of pupils in the lower 
classes consists in ruling their slates for arith- 
metic, spelling, etc. There is a definite form 
for corresponding grades to which all must ad- 
here. The moral effect of these two rules in 
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cultivating habits of cleanliness and exactness 
can scarcely be estimated. 
2. Literas v Selections for R 
of using the recitation hour for m 
ment, or devoting it to the training 
in declamati 
learning and reciting the choicest 
of the English language. A 
taken during the opening 
teach the new 
learned 
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fully equal to any in the United States. To 
say this of them heralds their praises moder- 
ately. There seems to be no weak spot in the 
system. This is what one would expect after 
nieeting Superintendent Rickoff, and learning 
that he had been in charge of the schools fo 
fourteen years. Balance, harmony, growth, 
are noticeable everywhere. The features that 
attract the attention of a visitor are: 

1. There are no masters in the 
visited one school building where a lady pre- 
sided over thirty classes, and is in every respect 
a success. 

2. There is no disorder either in the 
rooms, in the yards, or on the streets. 

3. There seems to be no direct restraint exer 
cised by the teachers. 

4. The spirit manifested by the tea 
wards the pupils is perhaps the most 
istic feature of the Cleveland 
seem to have caught the true kin 
spirit of regarding children as 
kindly led and judiciously gu 
driven. They recognize the fa 
way to eradicate evil is to develo 


good. 
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TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 


J. R. BLAKISTON. 


‘THE practice of frequently chanting Ad 
| dition, Subtraction, and Multiplicati 
Tables, is found useful. Similarly freq 
recitation ol Multiplication tables De ye 
twelve times, and of 
most frequent use, is to be 
This practice will be found of use in enal 
ling children to do quickly the mechan 
parts of their problems, and will 
great practical use to them in shopping, o1 
in making rapid mental reckonings in their 
daily occupations in after-life, 
The teacher should bear in 
necessity of explaining fully every new 
taken in teaching Arithmetic, of 
clear reasons in simple words for everything 
done, and of ascertaining that every child 
is following every step. He should never 
assume that what is easy to himself must 
easy to his scholars. He has not probably 
forgotten the difficulty he himself once found, 
or instance, in borrowing and carrying in 
Subtraction ‘‘sums,’’ and feels impatient 
at what he deems the children’s stupidity in 
making mistakes. 
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He should rathe1 bi: me 
his own want of skill for not leading th 
on gradually from the known to the unknown, 
thus making all so clear and sure to them 
that they cannot go wrong, With b 
ners every opportunity should be taken 
giving problems that have some connection 
with their daily life. ‘Thus in a town school, 
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a teacher may say, ‘‘There are so many 
such a street, so many in another 
so on, letting them put the 
as they are given out, and 
up; or, ‘*‘So many men, so 

nany boys, and so many 
hool yesterday ; how 
g Similarly in country 
‘So many trees in a wood, so many 
gr many 
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to anything else. 
t must be remembered, wh 

teaching reading or writing, or any 
ibject, is zof sufficient for the teaching 
of arithmetic. No serious mischief is done in a 
writing lesson by one of the scholars overlook- 
ing the work of another. And the evil produced 
by undetec ted prompting in a reading or geog- 
raphy lesson, though it is, of course, real and 
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serious, is trifling by comparison with the harm | 
roduced by undetected copying and prompt- 
ing in arithmetic. It happens also unfortunate- | 
ly that copying and prompting are particularly 
easy, and therefore specially difficult to detect, 
in arithmetic. One glance, or one whispered 
word, will often do the mischief. And teachers 
and examiners are always apt to underrate the 
powers of children in carrying on these prac- 
tices so as to avoid detection. In testing how 
far a class has mastered the instruction which 
it has received in a new rule of arithmetic, or 
in reviewing a class in back work, or in con- 
ducting any examination in arithmetic, it is not 
sufficient to place the children a few yards apart 
from one another, or to give different sums to 
alternate children, or (unless there is ample 
space for spreading the children out so as to 
leave every alternate row of desks vacant) even 
to give different sums to every third child. 
Children who are lazy, and anxious to avoid 
the trouble of thinking, or who have been inat- 
tentive during a lesson, and are anxious to 
avoid being detected and blamed for such 
inattention, or who have been accustomed 
to copy, and are therefore not self-reliant, 
can exercise an ingenuity which is perfectly 
marvelous in obtaining help at such a pinch 
from their fellow-scholars. No one who 
has not experience of schools would believe 
how far they can see, and how rapidly take in, 
the mode of working a sum pursued, or the re- 
sult obtained, by their more clever or diligent 

class-fellows. 

Effects of Want of Discipline in Teaching 
Arithmetic—And the effects of this copying 
are as disastrous in arithmetic as its practice is 
easy. The way in which the evif'works is this: 
A new process in arithmetic is taught to a class 
of children. The diligent and clever members 
of the class have taken it in quickly, while the 
slower or less attentive members have obtained 
a less thorough, or perhaps a very slight, grasp 
of the subject. The teacher proceeds, by set- 
ting examples to be worked, to test how far his 
instruction has taken hold of the class. At 
once the temptation presents itself to those 
slower or careless members of the class to copy 
from their quicker class-fellows. And, unless 
the teacher detects the attempt, he may be so 
far deceived as to think that the whole, or al- 
most all, of the class have mastered what he 
has been endeavoriug to teach them, and may 
therefore conclude that it is safe for him to pass 
on to the next in his instruction. The 
farther he proceeds in this course, the more 
helpless and dependent become the children 
who have taken to c and the more 
necessary is it for them to preserve and become 
adepts in that deceptive practice, until at last 
the school is visited by an examiner, who takes 
such precautions as make it impossible for the 
children to copy, and then there comes a break- 
down which astonishes the teacher as much as 
the examiner and the managers. The reason 
why, after the introduction of the Revised Code, 
so many boys’ schools failed in arithmetic, was, 
mainly, that copying had been much more 
general than was suspected. The schools do 
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much better in this subject now than they did 
on the first introduction of the Revised Code. 
Yet the teachers are no better trained in it, and 
their methods of teaching are very much the 
same. But the payment by results, and those 
results being tested by inspectors, who adopt 
whic» render copying impossible, 
have forced the teachers to adopt similar meas- 
ures; and the effect has been a general im- 
provement in the arithmetical acquirements of 
the scholars. 

How to Stop Copying in Teaching Arith- 
metic.—There is only one way of making sure 
that copying in Arithmetic is not practiced in a 
school, and that is to make it impossible. It is 
absurd to talk as if copying could be stopped by 
appeals to the children’s honor, or by punish- 
ment of those who are detected in the practice. 
The sense of honor in children, in an elemen- 
tary school, cannot be expected to be greater 
than that of Eton boys, or undergraduates, or 
candidates for the Civil and Military Services, 
and for Holy Orders. The of honor of 
the examinee is naturally a different one from 
that of the examiner; and what examinees at 
the public schools and universities will freely 
do, unless prevented, children in elementary 
schools will As for punishment, idle or 
slow boys will run the risk of it. Detection is 
not certain, but the trouble of having to apply 
the mind to a diffi most certain. 
So that the only real way to stop copying in a 
school is to make tt imposstbl. Pupil-teachers 
who have charg¢ should al- 
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of the lower classes 
ways be trained in simple mechanical methods 
of giving from three to six different examples at 
once, so as to make it impossil for their 
scholars to copy; and they should be required 
to use such mecnanical methods with their 
classes whenever they are reviewing or testing 
progress in arithmetic. They should also be 
taught, when taking a new process in arithme- 
tic with their classes, always to work through a 
certain number of examples, orally, with the 
children, on the blackboard, taking care to 
make those who are usually slow, inattentive, 
ater share 
a reform is 
when once 
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or inaccurate in arithmetic, do the ; 

of this work. It is marvelous what 
made in the arithmetic of a school 
steps have been taken to render copying impos- 
sible. Boys who have been inattentive, learn to 
attend ; boys who have been in the habit of re 
get the habit of self-r 
so much happier and better 
that it becomes no very difficult matter, with a 
little care and judgment, to maintain that habit 
inthem. And this change in their habits, 
gards arithmetic : affects not only their 

in that subject, but improves their capa 
their rk 1 li the 
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school. 


subjects taug] 
To these remarks thay be added a 
suggestions founded on practical experience. 
As a rule, problems should be dictated to 
g on slates, not written on 

the blackboard. When from any reason 
recourse must be had to the latter plan, 
they should for a time be set down in words, 
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] to be 


1€) 
li 


1 
’ 


the children may stand round their grou n and Subtraction ; but if these are 
of desks in couples, back to back, 

quite touching, each couple not 

yard apart. No working aloud 

whisper should be permitted. E 

lay his slate (work downwards 

if standing, or on the desk if s l, the | and t lessons s ld be copiou 
moment he has finished his proble n | trated by such examp as tu 
Addition they should be taught to | 

column first upward, then downward 

fore setting down the total. Zvery// 

Subtraction should from the very 

proved, and the proofs left on tl 

When enough time has been given 
teacher should order the children 
him, holding up slates with bot! 

he should then either (1) pa 

chalking mistakes ; or (2 

afterwards ; or (3) colle 

and then redistri! ute the s] 

will have another cl 

from the | 
on the | 


When suc] 


space or Size iss 1S not f¢ 





) 
) 


: , fee 
iren should be carefully arr: 


to their teacher’s knowledg 
d the 
lesk, 


ters, the steadiest an 
seated at the back « 
least trustworthy at the front. 
then be directed to 
or more letters, on their slates. 
which, for each letter a separate se 
lems will be given out. During 
ing the teacher, as before, will at o 
by name any whose eye wanders. 
do his utmost to £eep al// en 
either in taking down, or i 

préving problems. Wh 


ryiit 
al 
i 


ing zew matter, and is 
f what he has ji 


similar tactics, 
misled by the lazy tal 
such as have really graspe 
From the first a teacher 
state, but prove by numerou 
illustrations of every kind, 
tion is only a short way of 
Division is usually taught | 
whether this be really well 
able. Certainly children so 
from sheer force of habit const 
by a desire to ascertain the 
the utmost difficulty in working 
involving the division of large numb 
When children have completely m: 
the first four simple rules, then, and n 
then, have they laid a sure and solid { 
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may make Arithmetic one of the most pop- 
ular, as it is one of the most useful, subjects 
in his Otherwise treated, it 
necessarily one of the most irksome and 
wearisome both to teachers and taught. In 
this, as in all other subjects, it cannot be 
too often repeated that a teacher will do 
little good as long as he is content to tell 
children facts to be believed on his asser- 
tion, and to take no trouble to make them 
teach themselves by reasoning out every 
step. The following humorous speech of 
sartle Massey, the schoolmaster in George 
Eliot’s well-known story of Adam ~-Bede, 
aptly illustrates the above remarks: 


school. is 


Now, you see, you don’t do this thing a bit 
better than you did a fortnight ago; and I'll 
tell you what's the reasoff. You want to learn 
accounts; that’s well and good. But you think 
all you need to do to learn accounts is to come 
to me and do sums, for an hour or so, two or 
three times a week; and no sooner do you get 
your caps on and turn out of doors again, than 
you sweep the whole thing clean out of your 
mind. You go whistling about, and take no 
more care what you're thinking of than if your 
heads were gutters for any rubbish to swill 
through that happened to be in the way; and 
if you get a good notion in ‘em, it’s prettWsoon 
washed out again. You think knowledge is to 
be got cheap; you'll come and pay Bartle Mas- 
sey sixpence a week, and he'll make you clever 
at figures without your taking any trouble. But 
knowledge is not to be got with paying sixpence, 
let me tell you: if you're to know figures, you 
must turn ‘em over in your own heads, and 
keep your thoughts fixed on ‘em. There's 
nothing you can’t turn into a sum, for there's 
nothing but what's got number in it,—even a 
fool. You may say to yourselves, ‘I’m one fool, 
and Jack’s another; if my fool’s head weighed 
four pound, and Jack’s three pound three ounces 
and three-quarters, how many pennyweights 
heavier would my head bethan Jack's?’ A man 
that had got his heart in learning figures would 
make sums for himself, and work ’em in his 
head: when he sat at his shoe-making, he'd 
count his by and then put a 
price on his stitches, say half a farthing, and 
then see how much money he could get in an 
hour; and then ask himself how much money 
he'd get in a day at that rate; and then how 
much ten workmen would get working three, or 
twenty, or a hundred years at that rate—and 
all the while his needle would be going just as 
fast as if he left his head empty for the devil 
to dance in. But the long and short of it is— 
I'll have nobody in my night school that 
doesn't strive to learn what he comes to learn, 
as hard as if he was striving to get out of a 
dark hole into broad daylight. I'll send no 
man away because he’s stupid: if Billy Taft, 
the idiot, wanted to learn anything, I'd not re- 
fuse to teach him. But I'll not throw away 
good knowledge on people who think they can 
get it by the sixpence-worth, and carry it away 
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snuff. 
show 


with them as they would an ounce of 
So never come to me again if you can't 
that you've been working with. your own 
instead of thinking you can pay for 
work for you. That's the last word I've 
Say to you. 


heads, 
mine to 
got to 
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CONTRIBI METE- 


OROLOGY. 


HIS VALUABLE TIONS TO 


BY REV. U. W. CONDIT, EASTO 
fie f a work re ently sued 
_ from the press, which will be welcomed by 
the many hundreds of pupil ls of Dr. 
Coffin, scattered over the globe. Few men had 
more friends or was more w y of them. The 
book is a very faithful delineation of the char- 
acter of the man in every featut made 
him so loved and honored by the t ands of 
young men who had been under his care. It 
reveals a number of points in 
the profe sor’s chara | notice. 
His ancestry is tr: back to the advent of 
William 1066. 
Sir Richard orman to 
England at that y ; laid the foun- 
dation of the family and honorably 
represented in the United States at the present 
time. The Professor was the fifth descent 
from the first owners of Nantucket Is] 1. He 
to that hardy Puritan stock which 
ive life and form to the 
e all 
H. 


ve been writ- 


is 


rien 


or 


W h h 


} 
the 


Cs 
C 


ne 
thus belonged 
has done so much to giv 
institutions of our country. But 

there was to ennoble the name 
Coffin, this volume would never ha 
ten. In the United States, 
but little to a man’s hold on_ publi 
The inquiry in America is not so n 


"s ancestry as about the 


of James 


1dds 
favor, 
h about 

‘ amount 
of force which he may bring to bear upon the 
world. It*is not about e's father or mother, 
but, What can he do t ] | e, for the 
good of his fello ien? TI iracter of 
Prof. Coffin may d by the 
young men of the « un- 
tiring industry, perseverance, and purity. 

He was born in Williamsbur: , on the 
6th of September, 1806. Owil gt financial 
reverses the wai father 
suffered severe from ever re- 
covered, and died early, I ; to work 
out his ‘una by his father’s 
patrimony. had been hi learn 
atrade. But a ight impedim« ‘times 
change the course ident 
changed his ¢ » and led him on to a very 
exalted position in life. He found a home with 
his uncle, Rev. Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, 
H. 
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+] a 
titled ancestry 
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one KInd and 


ern of 


“ant 
JUNTTY 
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following 
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own fortune, l 
Ss intent nto 
nts so 
Ot rivers, $0 a 


ourse 


Coftin, LL. |] twenty- 


tronomy in 


THE life of James 
seven years Professor « athemati 
Lafayette C ; Member of th 
of Sciences, and other learned | 
the laws which govern the winds 
Rev. John C, Clyde, A. M. 
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Mass. This clergyman spent much time in fit- | in this rules were clearly explained. ‘He also 
ting young men for college, and without expla- | computed and drew a map on which were 
nation, placed a Latin grammar in his nephew's ‘central path ‘all the solar eclipses 
hands, which was the first intimation he had he h from 1838 854; and 
received that he was to study the langu ve howin itr ith, path of 
He remained at Plainfield two years, workin tality, | width of ring of all the solar 
on the farm during the summer, and studyin lips it occur in tl inited States during 
in the winter. He was now prepared to ter ntcentury.” He ; repured a work 
college, but was without means. | me ha nt Moon, and the theory a \otions. 
come totest his manhood and developthe men se works ide his thway clear to the 
tal power which was to distinguish his fu prof 
career. 

By teaching and working or 
vacations, he completed his cour 
and entered the field of toil w 
a prayerful soul, an unflinchir 
bore him triumphantly through 
from his graduation tohis appo 
in Williams College, a perio 
was spent in teaching. In 
Prof. Taylor Lewis as principa lensbu in about seven miles in diameter, encircled 
Academy. It was at this time that he bega by lofty 1 t t! enerable institution is 


his investigations in the science of Meteor ted n the west 1 range of mountains 


Being of a mechanical turn of mind, | int between New rk and } icht ts, yonder 
vented an instrument by which the atmospheri on the ur Loaf rising in solitary 
phenomena could be noted in his a I theast runs a spur 
results of his minute observations for the ! if the intains, at whose base the 
were published by him in e Neteorol r/ Ioosa lietly pursues It ay: yonder 
Register, a monthly quart rnal of 1 the t is old Grey ‘, thirty-five hun- 
pages, of which he issued e fi un ! lred f{ the lev f t] upon w se 
January, 1839. The publi ( ournal 2 | 1 t prayet is ascended 
and the thorough manner he ndled | t 1 lips now sil in death. There too 
the topic of the: winds, drew | | 
scientific men, and 
Joseph Henry. 
with him which rip 
life-long fri ndship. 

His first report of Prof. Coffin was 
in the abstracts of the reg 
of New York. He is now recogni 
the scientific men of the world 
Tutor of Williams 
1840 to 1843. We 
work, a brief accou 
and the great amount of la 
teaching at Williams. The 
was the leading object of 
this has 
which will 
blow. 
\ But his mind was busy wit 
matters. ‘ Outside of that 
tion of his classes, he spenta 
study, particularly devoting 
omy.” “Solar and Lunar | 
Illustrated and Explained, w 
Calculating them accordin 
Astronomy, as taught it 
is the title of a vi 
issued in S Fourn ( 
Arts. The tables in this book we: 
the most part, on those of Delam! 
sel; but vary in the plan of con 
to adapt them to the special object 
which was to explain the rati 
the most interesting astronomi 
in such a way that the studen 
the reason at every step,” ° 
from all ot! 


ollege, a posit 


( 
}) 
i) 


ave, in the 


+ 
I 
| ra 


thers which only gi 
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spent in its silence and solitude, and it was here, 
encircled by the sublime in nature, that his 
mind received strength and plumed its wings for 
loftier flights in future years. 

During all these busy days he found time to 
cominence, and carry on toward completion, a 
work on Conic Sections. Heretofore the prin- 
ciples of Conic Sections had been explained in 
algebraic formulas. He wrote his work, using 
geometrical formulas, thus rendering that part 
of mathematics more easily explained. It is 
rare, indeed, to find three years of more earnest 
toil than those spent by him amid these classic 
scenes. 

We next find him as Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Astronomy at Lafayette College. Here 
he spends the remainder of his life. And here 
again he is the busy worker. He entered upon 
his duties in Lafayette in 1846, and in 1848 he 
issued his work on Conic Sections and Analyti- 
cal Geometry. The Jzethodist Quarterly Re- 
view thus notices the work: ‘‘ We have exam- 
ined the work with care, and testify to the skill 
and neatness of its expositions. Mostbooks on 
analytical geometry are blind to scholars ; most 
of them never learn, unless they have a teacher 
and are unusually skilled and diligent, how to 
interpret algebraic expressions, or how to make 
practical use of equations. It is precisely for its 
clearness, it tical character, and its adap- 
tation to the recitation room, that we heartily 
commend ime.” 

On page ° 1e volume before us, we have 
the object plainly stated which the Professor 
had in view in his long and patient investiga- 
thon: 

‘‘t, What is the average direction in which 
the lower strata of the air move over different 
regions of the northern hemisphere ? 

‘2. What is the rate of progress in the mean 
direction, as compared with the total distance 
traveled by the wind? 

‘3. What modifications do mean direction 
and rate progress undergo in the different 
months of the year?” 

He finally enlarged his field of investigation 
to embrace the entire surface of the globe. In 
1851, he sent to Washington his memoir on 
the winds of the Northern Hemisphere, which 
was published by the Smithsonian Institution, 
and forms part of the sixth volume of the Con- 
tributions to Knowledge. Of this work. Lieut. 
Maury said: ‘It contained myriads of obser- 
vations by land and sea.’’ Professor Henry, in 
the Smithsonian Institute report of 1851, said: 
‘The data used in the work have been col- 
lected with great labor, and consist of observa- 
tions made at no less tMan five hundred and 
seventy-six stations on land, and many taken 
during sea voyages. The collection of this 
material involves an amount of correspondence 
and bibliographical research which but few 
would undertake even for the hope of pecuni- 
ary reward, and still fewer for the love of truth 
and the acquisition of knowledge for its own 
sake." 

But the work of computation and discussion 
of materials was an almost Herculean task, to 
which years of silent and unobtrusive labor 
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were devoted. This work consists mainly of 
about one hundred and forty quarto tables of 
figures, with descriptive deductions, and is illus- 
trated by maps. Each of these figures is the 
result of laborious calculations, since the 
method of determining the velocity and direc- 
tion of the wind is the same as that employed 
by the mariner in determining the 
straight line, and the direction at tl 
given time. 

In this work, Prof. Coffin was the first clearly 
to establish the fact that, by compari- 
son of observations, there a1 
of winds in the Northern 
first great belt is that of fhe 
erly trade-winds. extending 
Western Hemisphere to al 


gree. The second is the great 
world of the return trades, 
dominant direction is from the we 
tends northward to the 56th degree, an 
rope and Asia to the 66th deg 
latitude. The third is to the northwa 
ing the winds of the Arctic circle, 
easterly or north-easterly. 
This law, discovered by Prof. Coffi 
a very important feature of physical 
in the United States. The surfac 
Montana, Idaho and Wryomi! 
from 5,000 to 6,000 above the 
And yet the climate grows 
the 49th parallel. This 
remarkable if we remem 
tion is equivalent, in clit 
north latitude. The ele, 
grees, added to the nine de; 
latitude of Philadelphia and our n¢ rthe rn boun 
th latitude, 
Hudson Strait. And 
] ] 


ultural aistricts, 


dary, makes twenty-four degrees no! 
which would reach above 
yet these territories are fine agri 
This middle zone of westerly winds, blowing 
over those lofty regions, bearing the warm air 
from the great Japan current, 
the western coast of America, 
vated plains pleasant homes for civiliz 
live in. 

But the great work of Prof. Coffi 
final labor, was the preparati ‘ 
of the Globe,”’ issued 
This will ever remain 
ing industry, the result o 
ce asing toil. > 

When he had enlarg 


tion so as to include tl 


weeping toward 
makes th ele- 


mento 


.'s life, his 


‘‘Winds 


opened correspondence w 
in Europe, with miss 
Siberia, with 


with missionaries in Afric: 
the ‘‘ islands of the sea,”’ 


ence 
Church in 


military posts throughout the 
and mariners upon the sea 
were set up and close ly wal 

surface of the globe. These 
be received, carefully 
correspondence with this host mu 


entire 
must 
classified, a l du ed: 
attended 
to ; and a great amount of this work was done 
while others slept. 

On page 102 of the biography we are review- 
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ing, we find the following : ‘‘ The great work of | 1is character made him wholly indifferent to 
Prof. Coffin’s life was the preparation of the | fame, but among men of science | is known 
Winds of the Globe, a large quarto, issu pos as a student whose acqu le “ ferior 
humously in 1876. The first copy that o those of 1 ving mathem an, and asa 
from the press was placed in the Centenn tor wh Z l 
Exposition at Philadelphia, in the Lafayette t is equally S » to look 
alcove of the Pennsylvania Educational Hall. upon him as < tian. He investi: d the 
On its open pages was laid a card, stating octrines of the Gospel as he did the 

title and authorship, to which was added: ‘‘T] iathematics. The 
work is the closely condensed product cer! 
30 years of assiduous personal labor on the part | ligion, and hi utie God. He stu 
of the author, and embodies the results of wind igious doctrines as he did the pri 
and cloud observations collected from every | geometry. ved no doctrine as tt 
accessible part of the world, viz: 2,077 places in 1use great men 1 it was 
America, 740 places in Europe, 244 places in | was long a1 unful much 

Asia, 79 places in Africa, and 86 places on the 1im near to despair. ut when the c 
Islands. The observations sum up over 18,500 as rea soul was at peace, and 
years of record. A ton of writing paper was isa on tent as his conception of tr 
used in the condensation, this being done by the rand comprehensive. Prof. Coff 
aid of numerous assistant tly students 1} 


contains 20,000 trigonometric: mputations. | the divinity th pel as his daily ] 


‘ + 


Ot O - irl I Wi ( icernin the teachin 


riui an argun 


The heavy cost of publication is borne by the | hibited. his feature of character v 
Smithsonian Institution.’’ The firm wh te ribed b rof. ivot ‘H kin 
this work expressed th belief that it was th larg- sart, ent] 28. yuples 

est collection of numerical le ver issue ess, ¢ rey, rseverance, 

from the American press. 

idea of the vast amount of labor 

dustrious man could perform w 

to his recular college duties. 

Prof. Henry said of this work: t h 7 rly a; 
eth volume of the Smithsonian contributions t he passed through that ordeal of self-« ina- 
knowledge consists of one memoil nly. n whicl the min r deliber- 
It shows the laws of atmospheric circulation o ite and Nscio acceptanc truths 
the earth. The tables of this volume were com- | taught usd 1 OUr } nger days, and soon he 
pleted after the author’s decease, by Prof. Sel iled fro e troubled waters of uncertainty 
don J. Coffin, who has completed this | rr | into the harb of p , rest, | The 
with that conscientious sentiment of fili: ; ! 
ence which well becomes the apprec*at 
cessor of so worthy a father. This 
consists of 781 quarto pages, and 26 cha 
consider it, perh ips, the most 
bution to the knowl dge which 
has given tothe world. The objec 
is to show thatthe different windsare 1 
by laws as uniform as those which control 
Gulf Stream.”’ 

No one can read the life of Prof. Coffin w 


out being struck with the untiring industry 


the man. The perusal of this biography would 
be an incentive to young men who are prepar- 
ing to enter upon the great battle of life. Th 
will here learn the price they #zzs¢ pay for s 
cess. Nothing less than hard work, persever- 
ing toil, personal sacrifice, and real enth 

can win the coveted prize. There ar 

in science yet to be scaled, there are w 

yet to explore, there are profound myst 

to unfold: but these are to be a 
only by choice souls. 

But, not only did Prof. Coffin si 
scientist; he was equally successful as a te 
He was kind in his manner of impartir 
struction, so that he early received the title of 
facile princeps. He was thorough in his 
of demonstration, always demanding of 
pupils the reasons upon which their con 
were based. On page 1306, we read th 
markable sentence, taken from an obituary 


icceed 


irds ] amt 


tice in the New York Zimes: ‘“‘ The simplicity ' her l, al time of the writing exer- 
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cise, and now I found one of the most 
orderly schuols, with the exercise in writing 
all Icould wish. Astonished at the change, 
I inquired into the particulars, when she 
made the following statement, which, as it 
may be useful to other teachers, I concluded 
to report to Zhe Journal: 

My school of about 
pupils, seated at single desks arranged in 
six rows. When the time for the writing 
exercise has arrived, I simply say ‘‘ Pens,’’ 
when three boys and three girls advance 
and each takes from my desk a paste-board 
box, obtained by myself at a dry-goods or 
adrug store, filled with pens, and distributes 
them—this ordinarily occupies a minute ; 
then I say ‘‘Copies,’’ when three other 
boys and three other girls advance, and 
each takes the copies from my desk and 
distributes them. These monitors are the 
boys and girls in each row who have made 
the greatest progress in writing during the 
previous month. Before they begin to 
write, I say ‘‘ Raise pens,’’ when they raise 
their hands with the pens to show that they 
are held corre¢ tly. 

‘“‘At the close of the exercise, the pens 
and copies are collected in a similar manner. 


sixty 


consists 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


For drawing, I substitute fenci/s for pens. 
The pupils are encouraged to bring a penny 
or two, and I then buy the slate- ils by 
the box, which are always kept and 
well-sharpened for those who draw on the 
slate. The pens are the property of the 
individual pupils, and are marked whenever 
e lead pen¢ ils for drawing 
partly my own property, and some bel 
to the pupils; but they not 

each pupil takes what he gets 


for drawing is on the blackboard 


T 
i 
possible ; tl are 


are 


, 5 | 7 ir 
some iarge chartS made by myseit. 

‘I also appoint one pupil to take charge 
of the shutters, one of the floor, an ie of 
the door. The first these and 
closes the shutters whenever necessary ; the 


of opens 
second sees that no paper or unnecessary 
dirt finds its way the and the third 
attends to the door when I am engaged in 
other duties.’’ 

The advantages of the plan des 
above are better writing and drawing ; 
teaching, freedom from 
ment on the part of the te 
devotion to teaching, and a 
necessary habits of order on the 


pupils. 
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better 
Innecessal 
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E. E. HIGBEE. J. P, McCASKEY 
‘THE Directors in the third district of 
| Wilkesbarre are making arrangements to 
dedicate the new High school building 
during the week of Institute meeting, De- 
cember 19-23. Gov. Hoyt has promised 
to be present at the dedication. 

SEVEN years ago General Garfield wrote 
in a young clerk’s autograph album in 
Washington: ‘It is strange to think that 
a little book like this will outlive all those 
whose names may be written init. In this 
the book is a symbol of friendship, which 
can survive the chances and changes of life, 
and even life itself. I take pleasure in tes- 
tifying to my friendship for you, and in ex- 
pressing the hope that you may be as happy 
in life as you deserve to be, and this is say- 
ing a great deal.’’ 


the 
be 


Sta 


ist 


THE monument to the memory of 
late Prof. John S. Ermentrout will 
erected on the campus of the Keysto1 
Normal School at Kutztown, and 
of a heavy base, with the life-size bust of the 
founder the school. A photograph of 
the deceased professor, taken a short time 
before his death, will be @sed in carving the 
bust, and the work will be given into the 
hands of one of the 


will con 


of 


tat 


+ 7 + +o 
Lull. 


best artists in the 
THe education furnished by 
system of Pennsylvania, 
Philipsburg Journal, ought 
practical. It ought to be 

cation as will train the boys 
be self-reliant without being impudent ; to 
have confidence in themselves with man- 
ifesting offensive egotism ; to be able to do 
business without the aid of a second party. 
It ought to be an education, too, as will 
develop and train the moral faculties as well 
as the intellect. The common 
tem ought to turn outa race of 


school 


ut 


school sys- 


men and 


| women who hate a lie and despise a fraud. 
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The love of truth should be cultivated from 


the beginning, and special pains should be 
] 
i 


cate a horror of equiv catio 
With skillful hand 


d to 


taken to incu 
or downright untruth. 
trained brains and right impulses, join 
large moral courage, the men and women 
of the future would be a grand race. 


In a recent number of the V. Z. Journal 


of Education, we find the following ay 
ative notice of our late Editor-ir 

We have not been informed of 
or personal reasons for the retiremen 
P. Wickersham from the State Super 
of Pennsylvania. But the general s 
of the country is in a way to profit 
the leisure of this eminent educat 
the broadest, most sensible, and 
of the men now concerned with 
our country. We had recent occas 
mend his paper on ‘ Education 
We now repeat, even more warmly, the 
mendation concerning an address’ on 
Leading Characteristics of Ameri 
of Public Education,” delivered at the . 
Association last July. In this addr 
does justice to the 
publi: 
who flow 


and Ll 


in Systems 


schools, exposing the mi 
sh the European syste1 
own. The Doctor betrays, 
writing, that American 
adaptation of educational systems to o1 
which is lacking in so many eminent 
The National Bureau 
cation can do nothing better than 
Wickersham writing educational tr 
distributing them, by the hundred 
throuch the leneth and breadth of 
We need a National Tract Society for t 
no less than the church. Our le 


men do not realize that, at the end of 
peneti 


ense 


ties among us. 


id ‘As 


urtace 


their have only 

of Americal 

majority of our peop 
* most important 

n. urry up the Tract Societ 

every good teacheffm missionary 

of Education to all the peopl 
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THE subjects of Physiology, Natural 


losophy,’Chemistry, and other branches 
lence, are made a specialty bef 
county institutes by Prof. S. B. Heig« 
York, Penna. We have heard his instru 
tion from the Institute platform for the 
two years, and commend his servi 
Superintendents of the State. The 


jects he has chosen are, as they ought 


} } 1eT 
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be, always popular when intelligent 

ind especially is this true a 

ers’ institutes. Aside from the beaten tr 

of Institute experience, they are an 
vation upon the average programme no less 
agreeable than profitable. Prof. Heiges 1 
not only a fine scholar—much of his life 


sented ; 
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having as a successful teacher 
and superintendent—but he is also a man 
of affairs, prothonatory of his county, an 
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the Earth and Moon, the e//pticity of their 
orbits, the causes of the changes of seasons, 
eclipses of the sun and moon, and the 
phases of the latter planet—in short, all that 
the manufacturers claim for it in these di- 
rections. We do not admit, however, that 
any child can understand all these problems, 
because some of them transcend the compre- 
hension of the average boy or girl; but we 
have little hesitation in saying that whatever 
can be done seems possible to this very sim- 
ple and ingenious piece of apparatus. 


— Oo 


TO THE READER. 


assuming the responsible position of | 


N 
| Editor-in-chief of Zhe Pennsylvania 
School Journal, 1 take pleasure in paying 
tribute to the very valuable services which 
Dr. Wickersham has rendered the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania through its columns 
for so many years. 

It must not be supposed that the former 
editor has lost any ot his zeal in the educa- 
tional work of the State, because he now 
retires from the editorship of Zhe Journal. 
No doubt, with myself, he feels that the 
official organ of the Department of Public 
Instruction should be edited by the Super- 
intendent of that Department. 

It is proper to state, however, in this con- 
nection that the new editor has no property- 
interest whatever in Zhe /Journal, and that 
he regards himself merely its editor ex-officio; 
and that he only assumes the position that 


he may thus the more easily address himself | 


to the Directors, ‘Teachers, and Superintend- 
ents throughout the Commonwealth. From 
them, therefore, he asks a careful hearing; 
and while giving them his counsel, he is 
both willing and anxious to receive theirs, 
that by earnest and confiding co-operation, 
the great work in hand may be successfully 
carried forward. 

There seems to be no present necessity of 
any fundamental changes in the system. 
With Directors conscious of their responsi- 


bilities and diligent in the performance of 


their duty, with Teachers competent and 
faithful and well supported in their labors, 
and with Superintendents of broad scholar- 
ship and sound practical judgment, the re- 
sults of the system must be of such charac- 
ter as to win the approval and secure the 
hearty co-operation of all whose opinions 
and activities have any worth. 

set us then, allowing the technical de- 
tails of the system to be adjusted as time goes 
on, address ourselves to the one great work 
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before us, viz: to secure such a class of di- 
rectors, teachers and superintendents as shall 
assure the most caustic critic that the chil- 
dren of our Commonwealth, rich or poor, 
high or low, may, if they will, receive a 
thorough common-school education under 
the guardianship of the State. 


E. E. HIGBEE. 


-oe~ 


INSTITI 
THE question is frequently asked : 
| purposes do the County Institutes serve i 
And this is immediately followed by the 
question, ‘‘ Are the benefits derived equiva- 
lent to the money and time consumed?’ It 
is important that such questions as these be 
answered, especially now, in view of the 
recent act passed by the Legislature relating 
to these Institutes; for if the Directors be 
not convinced that the teachers receive great 
benefit from these yearly gatherings, they 
will be slow to acknowledge the reasonable- 
ness of paying the teachers for the time thus 
spent, because it 1s taken from the imme- 
diate work of the scl 

Educational work is not one of 
terests of profit and loss which challeng 
once the attention of men who are necessi- 
tated from day to day to employ themselves 
in the support of their families, or in the 
acquisition of wealth. It requires, there- 
fore, an effort upon the part of those who 
are specially interested in it to awaken a 
lively and wide-spread public attention to 
it. ‘The educational ne 
not felt so readily as are their ordinary bod- 
ily wants. ‘The children also are too young 
to give intelligent expression to their 
of such culture as education is to advance, 
even should they have any sense of need in 
this direction at all. We must, therefore, 
awaken, and keep awake, an earnest public 
sympathy with the work of our common 
schools, calling the attention not only of 
teachers, but also of the community at large, 
to it in such a way as shall challenge their 
earnest regard. ‘This is one of the results 
which the county institutes are 
reach. ‘They challenge the directors, t 
teachers, and the whole community, to unite 
in considering and furthering the work of 
our Common Schools. They offer an op- 
portunity for the best educators of the land 
to express their views to such audiences as 
are best qualified to listen to what is said, 
and to profit from what is heard. 

Again, the teachers, from the nature of 
their employment, are very much isolated 
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from each other. Lawyers from necessity he teacher make him more efficient 

meet together in the trials of the court nore s essful, and re satisfied 

room, and are stimulated to severe study be- | himself and 1 his work? Let me 

ause each plea is met by an answering plea, he rectors, therefore have a warm, 

and each argument by a quick r in th ll-being and 
e immediate] 

the public, and hence every cond 

favorable to the keeping up of a p1 

fessional standing and character. 

gic work is in private, in small sch 

and with children, although now and 

encouraged by the stray visitation of d 

tors and superintendents. Eff 

must be made to keep up the 

The more we think of this 

shall see the necessity of 1 

have their frequent mec 

men their synods; the 

necessary assoc lations >a 

ers be driven back to 

bench 

refreshment, and no_ professional 

of themselves in a collective 


Their labors also com 


RESPONSIBILITY. I. 


es and daily work wit! 
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Again; the mutual ex 

the comparison of 

criticism of text-books 

the whole literary culture d 


meeting mind, and heart 
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measure its worth? ‘The in 
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the aspirations, the enquicke 
the despelled desponde ne ies, the solve 
nd 


d the enigmas yet to be solved—who 


nec 
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mas, a 
can measure all this in its effect upon the 
character of the profession ? This certai 
is one of the worthy purposes 
county institutes can and 
irse, the outside publi 
le of this. Its work 1s 
ruffle the surface 
does not come under immediate 
vation. 
Last, though not least, 
work of instruction wrou; 
by teachers of eminent a 
At times this may be too narrowly 
to individual methods, diverting the 
from the general and fundamental pr 
to what is either capricious or a 
Yet even in this case, self-measut 
regard to the resw/ts of individual 


may accomplish much in the way 


tot 
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ing errors before almost,if not 
perceptible | 
Now, in view of all this, we ask the d the relation involves. So far 
rectors to consider whether the great pr dren are co ned, the covenant law 
thus derived is not an equivalent for | e ; proclaimed the command 
time and money spent. Will not the “¢ I t father and t mi r,’’ which 


vanced culture and the increased inspirati 
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divine ordination, and directly correspond- 
ent to a divine and spiritual reality, reach- 
ing down from heaven to earth. Of course, 
no teacher can assume the place of parents. 
No voluntary act of man can make the sub- 
stance of home-life, or creat@ the relations 
of the family. 

But the teacher can realize the fearful 
trust imposed upon him by the parents, and 
feel in some measure what trembling anxi- 
ety fathers and mothers may feel who have 
sent their children from their hearthstones 
to his school. He certainly ought, in view 
of all this, affectionately to enter into the 
home-life of his district, acquaint himself 
with the families whose children come under 
his care, and form such intimate relations 
therewith as to share with them in their anx- 
ieties, and hopes, and purposes. He can 
neither inform or reform without this, and 
this will remove his office far from all no- 
tions of a cold business-contract which he 
has to fulfill, and cause it to be felt, both 
by him and by the directors and families, as 
an ethical relation of vast significance to 
the whole social order, demanding mutual 
esteem and love, and earnest co-operation. 
In brief, let me say that only personal cha- 
racter and personal culture of very high 
worth can meet this great responsibility, 
thus briefly referred to. 


+e <1 — — 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 








LE 





ATTRA‘ TURE COURSE. 





TIVE 


W* begin elsewhere, and shall present 
from month to month, a series of de- 
lightful lectures by Arabella B. Buckley, an 
English lady, who treats many everyday 
matters in the world about us with the en- 
thusiasm of a glad loverof nature. Alltrue 
progress is best made in the atmosphere of 
enjoyment, and that she and the ‘‘large audi 
ence of children and friends’’ to which she 
refers, heartily enjoyed these lectures, will 
be evident to such as may follow them in 
the columns of Zhe Journal, during the com- 
ing year. ‘They present, in familiar phrase 
and attractive form, just such subjects in 
nature as can be made to interest the aver- 
age boy and girl; and we suggest that teach- 
ers take hold of them wherever Zhe Journal 
is circulated, and read them to their pupils, 
not less for their own profit than for the 
benefit of their schools. The author, under 
date of Christmas, 1878, says of them : 
These ten lectures were delivered last spring 
in St. John’s Wood to a large audience of chil- 
dren and their friends, and at their conclusion 
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I was asked by many of those present to pub- 
lish them for a child's reading book. 

At first I hesitated, feeling that written words 
can never produce the same effect as vzva va. 
delivery. But the majority of my juvenile 
hearers were evidently so deeply interested that 
I am encouraged to think that the lectures may 
be asource of pleasure toa wider circle of young 
people, and that they may at the same time 
awaken in them a love of nature and of the 
study of science. 

They have been entirely re-written from the 
short notes used when they were delivered. 
With the exception of the first of the series, 
none of them have any pretensions to originality, 
their object being merely to explain well-known 
natural facts in simple and pleasant language 


Throughout the whole course I have availed 
myself freely of the leading popular works in 
science, but have found it impossible to give 


special references, as nearly all the n atter | 
have dealt with has long been the common 
property of scientific teachers. 

It is the charm of these lectures that such 
is the truth in regard to them, namely, that 
the old facts and the old laws constitute 
‘*nearly all the matter 
and have ‘‘ long been the common property of 
scientific teachers.’’ ‘These lectures in book 
form would of themselves cost as much as the 
entire volume of Zhe /ourna/, but they are 
only a small part of the matter of interest 


( 
| 
she has di 


which we hope to present during the year. 
~e—<—__——_ 
“SURE TOUCH” IN ADDITION 


WORK DOING IN PITTSBURGH. 





T one of the sessions of the State Asso- 
A ciation last summer, the unusual read- 
iness in the elementary rules of Arithmetic 
—notably in Addition—which was shown 
by a class of pupils from the Hancock 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa,, Prof. J. C. Dolan, 
principal, was a matter of surprise and gen- 
eralremark. ‘The boys and girls came from 
their every-day class-work in an average 
Pittsburgh school, where the ordinary 
branches of study for their grade are pur 

= 


’ 
ld- 


sued, and gave such an exhibition of ra 
ity in addition, and certainty as to results, 
as astonished the college professor no less 
than the country school-teacher. ‘‘ How is 
it done ?’’ and, ‘‘ What are the effects upon 
the pupils of such training?’’ were the 
practical questions asked earnestly from the 
floor of the Association. 

The report of this exercise, with the drill 
columns used—which gave the various com- 
binations of numbers in Addition—as pub- 
lished in the September number of Zhe 
School Journal, have attracted attention to 
such a degree as to manifest a wide-spread 
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feeling of interest in the matter of ‘‘sure | 
touch’’ in adding numbers. 

The average individual, be he 
pupil, or of the great public outside of the 
school-room, cannot add with ‘nce 
in the accuracy of his results. He must 
over his work, for the most part slowly, 
‘to prove it.’’ Can Addition be so taught 
that results on the average may be mor 
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satisfactory, and at no loss to other studies 
pursued and deemed important? Supt. 
Luckey answers in a distinct affirmatiye ; 





and certain of his best 
their experience, give emphatic endorsement 
to his opinion. 

We believe they are right. 
French inaintains that it 


teachers, quoting 
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for children to learn to read results in fig 
ures arranged in veréica/ lines than read 
results in letters in Aortzonta/ lines He 





tested the matter for a number of years in 
the schools of Burlington, Vermont, 
he says, they never thought of ‘* provin 
their additions. 

There seems little, if any, conscious me 
tal effort in making vinations in 
Addition when once they have grown famil 
iar by frequent repetition. It like play- 
ing a familiar air on an instrument to which 
omed. A i ld 
minutes 
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he reads his columns without any ment 

effort, and never proves his work. 1] id 
dition for him ‘‘goes of itself,’’ and can 
‘*go’’ all day long, and his results are al 
Ways accurate Of course, this will be 


an e@x¢ eptional case. 
is right, the fact that 


_ ‘ ’ ] 
In every intel 


recogn! 
Pittsburg 
not many more such persons 
ligent community, is due not to lack of 
ity in the learning, but rather to defective 
methods in the teaching, of Additior We 
believe the possibilities are present in the 


n the! 


average school-room, without any hot | 
forcing process necessary to their develo; 


ment ; but it requires for their realization, 


active, earnest, hard-working teachers, h 
as every school cannot command. he 
Pittsburgh result rests, therefore, as we se 
it, with the teacher rather than with the 
S¢ ho yl. 

Will our friends of the West End give us 


nes carried 


a detailed statement of the brane 
in grades where the work in Addition is 


done, the programme for each day in the 
week, the length of time through which the 


elementary rules receive special attention, 
and any other facts that will enable the 
reader to get a clear idea of the entire situ- 
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ation? Their work will not be without its 
beneficial influence in the State 
In the meantime, attention is invited to the 
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Further proof of my convictions on this 
point, which however is immaterial to the pres- 
ent question, may be found in the September 
number of 7ke Journa/, second and third par- 
agraphs, page 86. In the third paragraph, I 
say, “ — ideas are based on sense percep- 
tions, the objects of such perceptions should to 
some extent be used in teaching. Objects are 
used to advantage in our high schools and col- 
leges where they are far less needed than in 
our ward schools, * * *.,” 

Andastothe ‘‘ mere mechanical rote-work,’ 
I appeal to the reader as to whether such an 
insinuation is warranted either by the report of 
the exhibition at Washington, or by the follow- 
ing expressions which are found in the article 
from which he quotes me. In that article I say 
(after pleading for a knowledge of number 
from everyday experience), “ If the child com- 
mences arithmetic before such knowledge is 
secured, he combines figures instead of com- 
bining numbers, and thus he is wrong from the 
beginning..... .elhe combining of numbers 
develops the brain and good mental drill. 
The combining of figures, if it develops the 
brain at all, is of little or no use as a mental 
@XeErcise......... The flow of energy requires 
time—thought requires time. If this time is 
not allowed, the pupil will blunder; he cannot 
assimilate, and there will be little or no ag) 
lectual development. On the other hand, if 
too much time is allowed the mind will wan- 
der...... .. That the circle of nerve action may 
be complete, the result should not rest in the 
brain, but should be expressed either orally o1 
in writing.........Both oral and silent work 
should be required. A child may be able to 
perform arithmetical operations, giving results 
orally, which he could not perform silently 
When results are given orally, the motor en 
ergy requir dtoe <press the re sults reacts upon 
the ideational tract and assists aiden.” 

Of course, this is only theory ; but with us it 
is closely backed up by consistent practice. 
And for my own part, although I may be too 
close to it, I can see no ‘‘ mere mechanical 
rote-work”’ about it. Of course we could let 
the work degenerate into the ‘‘ mere mechani- 
cal,”’ or secondarily automatic, by neglecting it. 
But we take good care to keep up such an in- 
terest that a constant voluntary effort shall be 
exercised to increase rapidity. In this way we 
develop will-power and concentration, which 
are of more importance than even to gain 
mastery of the four fundamental rules. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon these three 
points, because they involve principles of vital 
importance in the matter of education. And 
although they are not open questions in the 
minds of some, still they are being discussed 
in one form or wherever education 
costs a thought. 

Where shall the concrete give place to the 
abstract? Where shall general development 
ive place to the special ? and, To what degree 
of automatism should voluntary actions be re- 
duced before the will is required to introduce a 
strange thought or a strange act? are all im- 
portant questions. 

But the main objection urged against this | 
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rapid work is, that it injures the mind by ex- 
cessive demands upon the brain. If t 
objection were removed, most of the | 
objectors would be satisfied. And if honest 
teachers everywhere knew that ees pupil of 
ordinary ability can reach a rapidity of fi 

to few terms per 
object to our requiring Za 


SOCK id, Sl irely the yW ud not 


terms pel 


If a horse can be made to trot a mile in three 
minutes with ease, surely no sane person hav- 
ing a knowledge of the animal’s power would 


object to his trotting a mile in 
times three minutes. 

When this knowledge of the ordinary capac- 
ity of the child becomes genet 
‘in mercy to the children,” ‘‘ intense 
activity,” ‘‘ unnatural excitement,”’ will become 


meaningless. If the id 


such express- 


ions as, ‘ 


writer will reat 
criticism, admitting the existence of the possi- 
bilities above indicated, he will be 


his own 


] » ol 
better able 


to appreciate the force (?) of his arguments (?), 
and the impression which they make on those 


vho read them in the light of such possibilities 
realized. 
Although the criticism does not contain ose 


valid objection against us, I have noticed it 
bec ause of the place it oO cupies ll print be 
cause of many good things said in it—alth« h 
irrelevant sd hecaiea nt the unselfish inter 
Irreievant anda Dec ise ¢ tne l } (cy 
est I feel in this rapid work. Al hile I have 
been writing, the thought has rea me, 
whether it would not be wi I } n 
especi lly one of anv abilit to a nt i I 
J Ll ) Lh f ally a ily, < j i 
self with the facts in a case befor } ¢g 
to write upon them—-particularly w] } irti- 
cle is to have the countenance of so ré¢ vectable 
a journal as our own: and when the object of 
his attack may be so worthy that he would 


scorn to oppose it if he knew it bet 


FROM PROF. W. W. KENNEDY. 
In the November issue of TZh%e /ournal 


readers were treated to a remarkable produc- 


tion over the signature of R. K. Buehrle, upon 
the subject of ‘‘ Elementary Arithmetic in Pitts- 
burgh.” As the author of that production was 
not present at the meeting of the A tion 


at Washington, does it not strike the average 
reader that he exhibits much presumption when 
1e takes strong grounds directly in oppositior 
he tak t gg is d thy py n 
O 1€ puDdDliciy-expressed opinion OT some ¢ the 
to the publicly-ex] f sol f tl 


nost eminent educators in the State who were 
present? Supt. Luckey’s remark about “special 
attention,’’ did not imply, as he ‘‘infers,’ that 
the teachers in the Pittsburgh schools teach 
nothing but ‘‘rapid calculation,’’ nor even that 
attention 1s give n to that subject to the lu- 
sion or at the expense of other subjects equally 
important. But they did imply that all the 
schools were expected to follow th ame 
method in teaching the fundamental opera- 
tions, and they further implied that the same 
amount of time devoted to the subject this 
method that is required to make good rs 
or writers in the same grades, would 1 ac- 


countants equally as rapid and accurate. 
There has been no effort put forth in the 
Pittsburg ] 


h schools to make “lightning calcula- 
tors ;”’ the effort has been simply to meet the 
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business demands of the community. And the 
expression “lightning calculators,’’ when used 
by persons who are disposed to discuss the sub- 
ject fairly, after having seen the skill exhibited 
by that class, was used as an involuntary com- 


pliment, forced from them by the evidence of 


their senses. It has been said, and we are pre- 
pared to establish the truth of the proposition, 
that by this method one-half the time usually 
devoted to this subject, in the hitherto haphaz- 
ard manner of teaching the fundamental ope- 
rations, will produce results equally surprisin 

To any other than the fossilized teacher, who is 
predetermined to see no excellence in any 
method which he himself does not pursue, let 
it be what it may, there is much in thi 
ture to commend it. It may be th 
some ‘‘experienced”’ teachers, it 
not the part of the wise teacher, to condemn 
without investigation any departure from time- 


? 
certainly 1S 


worn ruts; and especi: ully is such the case wh 


teachers equally able and skillful have, as in 
this case, heartily endorsed the departure. 

Men of all classes are impatient that the im- 
mense amount of money expended to educate 
the children produces no more visible and last- 
ing results. The principal amount of odium 
the school system has to bear, com 
ridiculing of it by the business men of th 
try, because the children are not taught 
things which they will need to know when th 
become men and women. While we 
entirely utilitarian in our views, we do th 
would not be a bad idea to teach, amon 
subjects, a few things that will assist th 
earning his bread and butter when he r 
manhood. The school system has it kept 
pace with the business needs of the country, and 
simply because every innovation upon time 
honored errors in teachin; been ba 
by the unprogressive teacher 
granted that to doubt the cor 
of ancient methods is heresy, and to diss 
from their perpetuation is treason. 

The assertion that, ‘‘ The ability to deal with 
fractions is far more frequently called for in the 
practical /affairs of life than rapidity in the fun- 
damental operations,’’ will bring a smile to the 
countenance of every business man who reads 
the article under notice. The assumption of 
its author that the children whose work was 
here tested, had no knowledge of notation and 
numeration, is manifestly absurd; for the « 
proved their proficiency in both by writing and 
reading numbers before the Association. He 
also says: ‘‘ Moreover, the audience was not 
informed how much of the ordinary school-day 
is devoted to Arithfhetic. For aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, three-fourths of the time 
may have been devoted to addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division.’ It is a pity, 
indeed, to dispel so complacent an illusion, es- 
pecially when it is one of his strongest argu 
ments. But the fact of the matter is, that 
statement was distinctly made by Supt. Luckey 
that 20 more time was devoted to the subject in 
this way than is devoted to Arithmetic by other 
schools of the same grade, where they continue 
to teach addition by counting the fingers 
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worn, appearance of strained 
nervous and mental action,” as all can testify 
who them at work, or romping about the 
corridors of the hotel. The expressions he re- 
fe rs to were the natural queries of teachers fully 
as wide-awake as the gentleman hims¢ They 
marveled that so simple should pro- 
duce such surprising results, and that said pro- 
( had so long escaped their observation and 
pract tests. The marvelous things in 
the world are the simplest: this is no excep- 
tion to the gene ral rul And what is there 
more strange or wonderful about the ab lity of 
children to | tantaneously the sum 
say of 8 and 9g, than to t 
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‘ulness of a sintere sted witness, as he 
his srethend * secondly,’’ wherein he 
“‘/f Prof. Montgomery’s statement is cor- 
it follows that either there are dull 
pupils in certain P h schools, or that they 
were conveniently absent when he visited them. 
Perhaps slow thinkers are promoted into 
those rooms where lightning ulation is the 
order of the day, or perhaps they are conveni- 
ntly Pp rol ached into the sfree¢?’’ The Pittsburgh 
schools are open to inspection at all times to all 
persons. We ke to know his reasons 
for thinking Montgomery is not a 
man of truth, and h easons for thinking the 
Pittsburgh teachers, principals, and superin- 
téndent, suc! ots time-servers as he 
tries ton pear. They are proba- 
bly as capable sk iif ul, and as honest as 
himself. 
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FROM SUPT. R. K. BUEHRLE. 

THANKS to the kindness and sense of justice 
of the editors of Zhe Fourna/, 1 am enabled 
and permitted to publish my reply to Messrs. 
Dolan and Kennedy in the same number in 
which theirs appear. The latter of these gen- 
tlemen evidently labors under a misunderstand- 
ing which produced such a degree of mental 
excitement as effectually to prevent him from 
calmly considering my argument, and hence 
the nature of his reply. The former grants to 
a large extent all I claim, and hence there 
is but little controversy between us. At all 
events, the subject is receiving some attention, 
is being discussed, and the result must be ben- 
eficial. What I wanted was more data before 
believing the excellency of the method to be 
the cause of the results, and more time to ob- 
serve these results, before concluding as to the 
utility or harmlessness of the method ; and this 
both replies fail to give. My object is to know 
all the facts, in order that truth may be trium- 
phant; that true methods may prevail; and 
this object necessitates skepticism on the part 
of him who strives to obtain it. 

“The method of teaching Arithmetic under 
discussion was taught by me as early as 1855, 
published in my manual for teachers about 1866, 
and taught by me for the last ten years in 
Pennsylvania. I presented it at the Allegheny 
County Teachers’ Institute about 1875, and the 
schools of Pittsburgh, having used my arithme- 
tics for about ten years, have of course had the 
benefit’ of this method,” are the statements 
made to the writer recently by Dr. John H. 
French himself. 

This method was brought prominently be- 
fore the Teachers’ Association at Washington, 
Pa., in a manner calculated to make converts, 
and it was the duty of those who witnessed the 
exhibition to question closely, and investigate 
minutely and conscientiously. This it seemed to 
the writer, depending, as he confessed, on the 
published report, had not been done, and hence 
his article. The example of such a city as 
Pittsburgh—"“ a city that is set on a hill,” etc., 
—the educational lighthouse of the western part 
of our State, carries great weight with it ; and for 
that reason, if for no other, its educators should 
be not only willing, but anxious, to give a rea- 
son for the faith that is in them, to explain any 
system of instruction pursued by them, present- 
ing all the facts that have any bearing on the 
case, or that throw any light on the question. 

To bring this discussion properly before the 
teachers of the State, it will be necessary to lay 
before them the progress made by those pupils 
in notation, numeration, in the solution of prob- 
lems involving fractions, United States cur- 
rency, and ordinary business affairs; to show 
the absolute and relative amount of time de- 
voted to rapid calculations; to indicate as far 
as possible the relative degree of interest mani- 
fested by the Superintendent and the teachers 
in the teaching of this subject; the relative im- 
portance attached to rapidity in the four funda- 
mental rules as a condition of promotion from 
grade to grade, under the old and under the 
new method. 
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It will be necessary, in the second place, to 
show that ‘‘automatism”’ (I use Prof. Dolan’s 
term) is desirable in school; that the degree of 
it natural to this method is advantageous to the 
intellect and beneficial to the brain; that the 
healthy action and the growth of the mind is 
secured by calculating against time, and that 
the mind is improved by such stimulation to 
rapid thinking. It may be mentioned, inci- 
dentally, that the writer believes in the growth 
of mind ; and while he freely admits that influ- 
ence may justifiably be brought to bear to im- 
prove its character, he doubts the wisdom of 
hastening its growth. Minds differ constitution- 
ally in the rapidity of their action, and what is 
fun for the race-horse (to use Prof. Dolan’s 
comparison) would be death to the cart-horse ; 
but the converse is also true, namely, what is 
fun for the latter would be death to the former ; 
and the very practice resorted to to improve the 
former for trotting unfits him for the severer 
labor of the latter. 

And this brings us to the final objection, 
namely, the injurious effects upon the mind to 
be apprehended in the future. Tothis noreply, 
other than that so far none have been observed, 
and that the work required does not strain the 
mental powers, has been given. Possibly this is 
all that can be said in this respect at this time, 
but it is not sufficient to prove that none will ap- 
pear ; and, as we said before, we prefer to wait 
and observe. It will be remembered that the ex- 
pressions, ‘“‘in mercy to the children,”’ ‘‘ intense 
activity,” and ‘‘ynnatural excitement,’’ came 
from eye-witnesses, and not from the writer. 

Finally, if teaching is a science, those who 
pursue it must do it as scientists. They must 
doubt, they must zzvestigate ; they must not ap- 
peal, nor submit, to authority. Every few 
years, somebody imposes on credulous teach rs 
by presenting some new-fangled notion as the 
royal road to learning. Years ago it was oral 
teaching, and after those teachers had filled 
their school-houses with all the twaddle the 
community would endure, a new hobby called 
mental arithmetic was trotted out,—of course, by 
“able and skillful teachers,’’ and promptly 
mounted by their followers, who were soon told 
by these same “ skillful and able teachers”’ that 
mental arithmetic is a humbug, and pointed to 
object lessons as nature’s method which must 
be followed. Next comes the drawing craze, 
the language lesson craze; and what it shall be 
next, it is hard to tell—possibly the rapid calcu- 
lation craze. Now it would be a mistake to in- 
fer that there is not some merit in oral teaching, 
in mental arithmetic &c. The error consists in 
going to extremes, in not investigating suffi- 
ciently, and hence in not attributing results to 
their true causes. Shall we goon in this way, 
and thus justify the assertion that teaching is 
not a science? Shall we not rather guesézon, 
doubt, investigate, discuss, refuse to believe, un- 
less upon sufficient grounds? This kind of 
iconoclasm may be unpleasant to the idolator, 
but it is healthy for the race; this exhibition of 
skepticism may seem ruthless and irreverent 
to the worshiper but it is essential to the pro- 
gress of the schools. ‘“ Let there be light!” 
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MORE OF RURAL ENGLAND. 

HAD already visited several of the 
| public schools of England—C 
House, Westminster, Eton—but Rugby 
within reach, and I determined 
school a visit more out 
great dead than from any special interest in 
its living work. ‘The ride from Oxford to 
Rugby is not along one, and the country 
all the way is one pleasant to look upon. 
The Rugby railroad station is a half mile from 
the centre of the town, and the walk up has 
little to make it interesting. The straggling 
houses which you pass are cheap, modern- 
built structures, and the street traffic is ir 
considerable. By the time you have reached 


to pay th 


of respect to its 


the town and quartered yourself at one of 


its plain, old-fashioned inns, you begin to 
realize the accuracy of the discription given 
by the guard inthe Tally-ho to Tom Brown 
way to become a school boy at 

In answer to Tom’s question as to 


the Guard a 


on his 
Rugby. 
what kind of place it was, 
wers: ‘‘ Werry out-o’-the-way place, 

no paving to streets, nor no lighting. I 

ish hunting country, but ‘slow plac 

slow place; off the main road, you see 

three coaches a day.’’ Rugby isa 
place.’’ The surrounding country is beau 
tiful, and contains many fine-looking farm 
houses and stately country seats, but tl 
town itself has not much 
The houses are old, and built without mu 
reference to street lines or points of the 
compass, but some of them have pretty 
yards in front. ‘The school alone brings bus 
iness to the place, and gives it all the attra 
tion it An old poet 
cribed it: 


to recommend it. 


} 


possesses. thus des- 


“« There is a little town, within short space 
Of England’s central point, of various bri 
Irregularly built, nor much adorned 
By architectural craft—save that, indeed, 
As you approach it from the south, a pil 
Of questionable Gothic lifts its head 
With somewhat of a grave, collegiate air 
Not unbefitting what in truth it is— 

\ seat of Academic discipline 


‘ 


ind classic education,” 
Ordering a lunch at the 
upon my return, I hastened directly to 

On my way I passed by an old 
church and through the graveyard, lingeri 


inn to be rea 


school. 


awhile 
and to observe the curious construction of 
the old monuments. Reaching the pile of 
buildings constituting the school, I entered 


at once the open archway and found myself 


to read the names on the tombstones 


more than hundred feet 
; 


and the surrounding building 
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arched ceiling, the large stained-glass win- 
dows, the long, high-backed, oaken benches 
facing the centre aisle, that give the chapel 
an appearance that is not only antique but 
beautiful. 

From the Chapel I went out into the 
‘«School-Close.’’ It is a beautiful play- 
ground of thirteen acres in extent, with 
swards of the greenest of grass, and clumps 
of the finest of elms. Here, behind the 
Head Master’s house, is the place where, as 
Tom Brown says, the fighting is done; here 
is the ground for cricket and football, and 
yonder as I stand under an old elm are boys 
with their uniforms of jerseys and flannels, 
and differently colored velvet caps, practicing 
fora match. Do I know any of them? Is 
Tom Brown among them? Is East, or Ar- 
thur, or Old Brooke? 

Before leaving the school I walked around 
the Head Master’s house, looked over into 
his garden, broke off some flowers and twigs 
from the overhanging branches, not as me- 
morials of the present but as relics of the 
past, and returned to the inn for the luncheon 
that awaited me, and soon after took the 
train for Kenilworth Castle, Warwick and 
Stratford-on-Avon. From,the railway sta- 
tion in the village it isa good long mile 
to the castle, a distance which I preferred 
to walk. ‘ge country was perfectly charm- 
ing—a picture of beauty in every direction. 
Along this same avenue rode Queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1575, on her white charger with 
some hundreds of retainers, lords and gen- 
tlemen, on her w iy to visit the Earl of Lei- 
cester in his castle. No more magnificent 
pageant was ever known in England. ‘The 
walls of Kenilworth Castle then enclosed an 
area of seven acres, covered with massive 
buildings, battlemented towers, immense 
halls, innumerable suites of rooms,and several 
magnificent courts. The visit of Queen 
Elizabeth was made more than three hun- 
dred years ago, but even at that time the cas- 
tle had a long and eventful history. It was 
one of the strongholds of baronial power for 
many ages, being able to resist the whole 
power of King Henry in 1266 fora half-year. 
Here dwelt ‘‘Old John of Gaunt,’’ and 
his son Henry IV.; here Henry VI retired 
for safety during the Jack Cade rebellion ; 
and here feasted Richard III., Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII., and their nobles. Within 
these walls high revel has been held by the 
greatest in the land, wars have been fo- 
mented, love has grown up in royal bos- 
oms and intrigues have been set on foot 
that have shaken thrones and unsettled na- 
tions. But nothing now remains of this 
amous castle, the scene of so much grand- 
eur and the centre of so much historic in- 
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terest, except a few crumbling towers and 
a labyrinth of scattered ruins, all evergrown 
with ivy. As a ruin nothing can exceed 
the loveliness of Kenilworth Castle. The 
towers, the crumbling walls, the green grass 
of the courts, the climbing ivy, the pictur- 
esque surroundings, all serve to make it an 
object of wonderful beauty. I sat a long 
time alone gazing thoughtfully upon the 
dismantled, ruined pile, and was almost 
tempted by the singular fascination of the 
place to sleep and dream. 

From a dead castle to a live one—from 
Kenilworth to Warwick. 
Warwick itself is worth a visit, but I did 
not stop long to look at it, as the special ob- 
ject I had in view was a visit to the castle, 
which, unlike that at Kenilworth and many 
others I had seen, is in complete repair and 
inhabited. Sir Walter Scott calls it ‘* The 
finest monument of ancient and chivalrous 
splendor which yet remains uninjured by 
time.’’ The castle is situated south of the 
town, on an eminence overlooking the river 
Avon. It is said to have been founded by 
Ethelfleda, the daughter of King Alfred ; 
but whether this story is true or not, there 
is no doubt that there has existed a strong- 
hold on this spot for well-nigh a thousand 
years. It was the seat of the old feudal 
barons of Warwick, of whom the first and 
most celebrated was Guy, of whose wonder- 
ful deeds of bravery and feats of arms every 
school-boy has read. It is he who is said 
to have killed the Saracen giant, slain a 
terrible wild boar, despatched a monstrous 
green dragon and an enormous dun cow, 
proving himself a very Saxon Hercules. As 
evidence of all this, the skeptic will find at 


the porter’s lodge at the gate the tusks of 


the boar, a rib of the cow, and other relics 
showing the results of his prowess, and can 
doubt no longer. Besides, he will see the 
immense tilting-pole, the large breastplate, 
and fragments of the armor of the sturdy 
old Earl, and the bronze pot holding many 
gallons out of which he is said to have eaten 
his porridge. There, too, is his broad- 
sword, which upon trial I find I can hardly 
swing about my head with both hands. 
From the gate the entrance is by a roadway 
cut through the solid rock, and a short walk 
brings in view the grand old structure with 
itsembattled walls, strong towers, arched 
gate ways, and disused moat, drawbridge 
and portcullis. ‘The generous owner of the 
castle permits the public to visit it, and I 
was received at the entrance by a polite 
young lady who conducted me through the 
several apartments. These apartments form 
a series of rooms three hundred and thirty 
feet long, overlooking from the Gothic win- 
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dows the Avon a hundred and twenty feet 
below, and the charming meadows beyond. 
They are all magnifice ntly furnished in dif- 
ferent colors, and arranged about them with 
exquisite taste, you may see rare antiques, 
costly vases, cabinets, mosaics, 
china; and the walls are enriched with a 
splendid collection of pictures by master 
artists, portraits, engravings, and tapestry. 


bronzes, 


One large room is filled with rare and 
curious armor representing all ages and 


countries. 


Leaving the castle, I took astroll through 
5 


5 


the magnificent grounds that surround it. 
They are a very paradise of beauty. The 


park is quite large, extending along the 


banks of the Avon, with romantic glens, 
quiet retreats, shaded with fine old trees, 
gardens of flowers, and charming views that 


embrac e not only vistas within the grounds, 
but outlooks over the surrounding country. 
The greenhouse is rich in both native and 
foreign plants, and about it are clumps of 
shrubbery and beds of flowers. The fa- 
mous Warwick vase stands in the centre of 
the green-house. It is of pure white mar- 
ble, of Grecian design, and it is considered 
one of the finest specimens of ancient sculp- 
ture in existence. It was found at the bot- 
tom of a lake near Tivoli, Italy, and purchas 

ed by the Earl of Warwick. There are two 
strong circular towers, one at each 
the castle, and intended for its defence. 
Ceesar’s tower at the western end is eight 
hundred years old, and seems as if it had 
been impregnable against the arms of that 


end of 


day. Guy’s Tower at the eastern end has 
walls ten feet thick. It is thirty feet in 
diameter, and one hundred and_ twenty- 


eight feet high. From the top there isa fine 
view of the castle, its surroundings and t] 
distant landscape. 

From Warwick the ride is a short 
Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace and home 
of Shakespeare. The town is much 
tered; many of the are old, 
rounded with gardens and built with little 
regard to order; and fields belonging to 
neighboring farms wedge themselves quite 
in towards the very centre of the place. It 
is a quiet, sleepy, tural village, with a soft- 
flowing river, green meadows, smiling pas- 


one to 


scat- 


houses sur- 


tures enclosed ‘by neatly trimmed hedges, 
and groves that seem to invite to medita- 
tion. 


My sight-seeing began in Stratford by a 
visit to the old house in Henley street 
where it is believed Shakespeare was born 
on the 23d of April, 1564. The house, dis 
possessed of a part of its ancient attach- 
ments, and of its orchards and gardens, was 
long used as an inn and a butcher-shop, but 
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was finally purchased, in 1847, by some 
liberal admirers of the great poet, and set 
apart asa national heir-loom. It has been 
so restored as to resemble its appearance in 
Shakespeare’s time, and now contains a 
growing Shakespearean museum and library. 
I was first taken through the front room into 
the kitchen, a small, ceiled room, with 
a big open fire-] and a few old-fash- 
ioned articles of furniture, among them an 
arm-chair said to have belonged to Shake- 
From the kitchen the ascent is made 
by a narrow stairway to the low, garret-like 
apartment where the poet was born. Auto- 
graphs and inscriptions cover every square 
inch of wall and beam, and are written by 
from every nation and in every 
language. ‘They include the names of the 
great ones of earth, as well as those of hum- 
bler at this shrine of genius. 
The room remains as nearly as may be in its 
original state, with a table and achair or 
two; but in an ljoioing room 
quite a relics—among the 
rest the rude, badly-hacked desk at which 
Shakespeare sat in the grammar school, 
jug he used for wine or something stronger, 
the chair in whicly he was accustomed 
with his jolly associates at the Fale onand a 
signet-ring with the initials W. 

I did not take much interest in Ke w Place, 
for not a vestige remains there now of the 
house in which yey ire lived, and little 


low, 


lace 


speare. 


visitors 


worshipers 


there is 


11 
collection of 


to sit 


to remind one of it; but the old grammar 
school is about as it was when the poet 
conned his lessons there. The school oc- 
cuple S the Same plac e now as it did three 


hundre d years ago, a room over the town 
hall, large enough, but as antiquated as may 
be. 

On the delightful banks of the 
some distance from the centre of the town, 
is the pa irish church which contains the 
grave of Shakespeare. The church is hand- 
some and the monuments are numerous, but 
upon entering I passed directly up the cen- 
tre aisle towards the altar, in front of which, 
on a platform raised a few inches from the 
level of the floor, are the marble slabs that 
cover the graves of the Shakespeare family 
—that of his wife, his daughter, and others. 
The slab that marks the poet’s grave is 
much fresher and less worn than the 
that rest upon the other graves, for the rea- 

that visitors do not walk upon it. It 
contains the well known epitaph: 


Avon, at 


slabs 


son 


‘‘ Good friend for Jesus’ sake forbeare 
To digg the dost encloused heare; 
Blessed be ye man yt spares thes stones 


And cvrst be he yt moves my bones.” 


A few paces from the grave, in a niche in 
the wall, is the Shakespeare monument, a 
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half-length marble bust of the poet, erected 
soon after his death. 

Before leaving Stratford I walked out, 
across the fields, over the stiles, a mile or 
so, to Shottery, that I might see the cottage 
where Shakespeare courted and won his 
wife, Anne Hathaway. Shottery is a rustic 
village, consisting of a few farm-houses, 
with their barns and stacks of hay or grain, 
and more numerous one-storied cottages, 
standing about irregularly, with doors on a 
level with the streets, small windows, and 
thatched roofs. It is, in all respects, ex- 
ceedingly simple and picturesque. The 
Anne Hathaway cottage is quite like the 
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others, with its gardens, its well, and its 
thatched roof and overhanging trees. With- 
in, the rooms are very small, and furnished 
in a most primitive manner. Articles are 
shown that are said to have belonged to the 
Hathaway family in Anne’s days, among 
them a se¢//e on which the lovers were ac- 
customed to sit. The old lady in charge of 
the cottage claimed to be a descendant of 
the family, and had many stories to tell of 
its history. Having listened patiently to 
her talk, she was exceedingly good-natured, 
and gave me in parting a beautiful bouquet 
made from flowers gathered in the cottage 
garden 
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2970 Dora V. Shoemaker.|Up. Strasburg, Franklin. 
2971\J. C. Kriner....... Waynesboro’, 
2972, Ida M. Garbart..... P ittsburgh. 
2973,Carrie L. Morgan... + 

2974 Alice E. Vance.... = 

2975' Mary E. Evans..... ee 

2976 Mary Hulton....... ‘6 

2977 Jennie C. Stewart... Allegheny City. 
2978 Mary C. Brown..... Pittsburgh. 
2979 Laura E. Tomlinson. “ 

2980 Annie E. Jamison... “e 
2981|Annie G. Neumont. " 

2982 Bridget L. Brislin.. . ee 

2983) Mary M. Anderson. . o 


2984 Anna P. Bishop....|Chester, Delaware co. 


2985|Agnes Roebuck..... Upland, “ 

2986 Mary W. Marshall. .|Chester, - 
2987|Mame McAnall.....| “ 3 
2988/John M. Dolph..... Honesdale, Wayne co. 
2989; Eunice J. Avery.... “ 
2990; Mary L. Jay......% ¥ sad 
2991\A. K. Cyphers.....|S. Easton, N’th’mpt’n co. 
2992 “3 J. Brady........)S. Bethlehem, 66 
2993|N. H. Barthold..... Siegfried’s Bridge, “ “4 
2994 Mary M. Evans..... Easton, 

2995) Jesse F. Rohr...... South E aston, se 
2996| Irwin J. Messinger.. .| Bangor, “ 
2997\Geo. W. Remely.... Berlinsville, se 
2998 Albert P. Walter... .|Easton, as 
2999, Mary Graybill....../So. Oil City, Venango co. 
3000 Mrs. N. R. Hays... .|Rouseville, “6 
3001 Ella C. Wilson..... Danville, Montour co. 
3002|Alv. M. Whiteman... “ " 

3003 Mary E. Richardson. ¢ ni 
3004/Annie Waters...... Sheffield, Warren co. 
3005'L. Emma Clark....|Tidioute, ” 

3006 D. F. A. Wheelock .| Lottsville, s 

3007 Alice Brown........{I ander, %: 


3008 ‘Ml. Howard Fussell..'Radnor, Delaware co. 

* Th: first part of this list is reprinted with the numbers 
corrected, an error having occurred in the list as it appeared in 
last nua aber of the Journal. 





| 3009!M. F. 


Gallagher \Lost Creek, Schuylkill co’ 


3010 R. O. Waldron..... Breakneck, Butler co 
3011 Stewart Robertson .. Greece City, 
3012 Geo. D. Thomas... .)Cam!] ridge, Crawford co, 
3013 L. Byron Humes... .; Woodcock, 
3014|Wm. J. McComb ...|Buck, Lancaster co. 
3015 Eva Stevenson......) “ “ 
3016 Emma F. Herr..... Quarryville, Lancaster co, 
3017| Mary L. Patterson . .| Fairmount, ‘s 
3018/Annie M. Barnett...) White Rock, “6 
3019|C. S. Jacoby ....... Reamstown, 
3020] Lydia E. Richmond, | Martindale, se 
——__—_ oq 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


THE following are the times and places at 


which County Institute sessions are yet to be 
held. 

oe eee eee eee Po Dec. § 
Northumberland . . . . ————= ..-.c.ccccccces 5 
Lackawanna....... Scranton (Ee eee 5 
eee ee Lock Haven....... w 0g. os ae 
Columbia, ..... . Bloomsburg.... Jina oe 
Lycoming ....... i DUNCN dikitaddawpabwscs “ {6 
re eS OP ee ee “ to 
Dauphin... .- ..-Harrisburg............ * 36 
BOTTY vb vic occccees Bloomfiel: Sore ee rere “« 40 
Schuylkill .. 0.6500. POMNVIME 5060002 c02e wi 19 
en ee ee Wilkesbarre........... “« 10 
SAGIO#£N 6 bcs cces ps ROWMMEE 44+ ci05 0 ions S 
i ee Tunkhannock......... 26 
DOMPETSCE bss c ceca SOMeETSCH. . 00065. 26 
Washington . « Washington ss is vc+ oe 26 
a Seer errr ree Dingman’s Ferry....... “* 36 
PAVONE 60s conciseness UMONIOWR 0666506000 “ 66 
Beaver...... obeded SER ‘* 26 
PM 5s Kecceds Ay eee ree ‘“ 26 
Westmoreland......Greensburg............ 26 
BOs eek k Selee ee Hollidaysburg......... 26 
COMINIG. sicia cas x PORMMTINTE Sates om 0:5 6000.0 26 
CUIOR ss '6.04 0 oe A Pee ere Ore “< 26 
POEs cdwsieses cen Co eee 
Armstrong. ........ oe SEC ET ere ‘< 26 
PUM wedkuccecvane McConnellsburg....... “«. 2 
a _EEEEE Ce Middleburg ........... ‘ 
a Peeerer eer ee + 
WYRE: aiccsocsces Honesdale........Jan. 2, 1882 
BEING, 9 0:6.0:4 666.0 6500 oR WAFs 0 cc cease “« 2, 1882 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill “J 
the schools which I visited doing very wel 


says 


two in which the teachers are lacking in 


I am glad to say that we 
who are taking 


have live, active 


rectors—men 
schools. Both 
the utmost in their power to mak 
ct this winter. 

Supt. Cessna 


directors and 


B DFORD, 


several special examination 
eleven presented themselves and we 
seems to be quite a scarcity of teacl 
; Supt. Keck reports 
yublic examinations and 4 specia 
icants; licensed 404 and rejected go 
The county institute w held R 


i¢ ist we k of } 


Uctovel! 
I am 
the | 
we have 444 schools. 
vacancies existed at the 
sented them 
been sUrpass 


nee of Reading. 


BERK that 
l; ex: 


orry t 


ist half day. In t 


] 


were mn 


» Say, 


teachers al 
ver 
Surely 


] ; 
Salaries 


Teachers’ have 
y every district, and ye 

th. Many director 

tended the Institute m 

tak nh i ] 


1 the exerci 


were erect 
The 


It isa v 


> one 


many ol 


fury 


| patent furnit 
(Over eilg 
which have made 
1rollm 
mn i t Ai 


a h 


] 
rated, as well as 


by the « 


management of the 
Qur etiorts to ve cl ! in all tl 
the ct ney are mee I 

] Dey } ] 
1dy re spon ica, 


been erected during the 


ercised eneral 
lock 


ting wi 


ber have alre: 
prese nt 
uppiled with 
Reading charts have been 

] 


of HNOUI!IS, 


teen rooms have been 
ture, 


BUCKS. 


square 


-Supt 
a new school-house 


The 


Woodruff reports 
with two 


completed recently. teachers 


} 
} 


visit each other 3? sc hools 
oI to another; each 


| from one school 


1s his school in session during 
y 


aroun 
aturday for this especial purpose. I: 

» teachers hold a district institute, an 
topics 
school that day visited. 

BUTLER Che schools thus far 
attended than at corresponding time last y 
view township rebuilt and enlarged one | 
changed text-books in reading, paying for 
the township treasury. 

CanBon.—The Centre Square Select Sc 


scuss the 


I 
f common interest, d 


two terms of ten weeks each during the summ« 


has closed its fall term. I 


were in attendance. The closing exercises 


once in three weeks, | 


(Juite a number of te: 


IURNAT Nee 
{ RA a8 [1 JEC., 


atherly Board of Direct- 
the Superintendent, raised 
achers of the primary schools, 
rienced lady teachers in 
tera eS 
enignton nave 
oe « 
cuistrict ch 
er month. 
twenty-sixth 


7 
it has 


ools is indicated by the way the 


339 
Circular 


building rected. Supt. Hillard 
) put the schools of the county on a uw rm 


, and 


vari- 


truction during this winter’s teaching 


to thi [ propose to hold examinations in the 
ous districts, designed especially for the pupils of the 
» issue to such pupils as may deserve it 


were | schools, 














A 


1881. ] 





a certificate of scholarship printed for the purpose. 
My plan is not yet entirely perfected. 

GREENE.—Supt. Nickeson reports: Our County In- 
stitute was a success. All our teachers and people 
were delighted with the instructors and lecturers. Al] 
our teachers were allowed the time to attend. The 
directors of Centre and Cumberland townships granted 
the time to the teachers employed, although their 
schools were not yet in operation. 

JUNIATA.—Supt. Smith: Our schools are now all 
open, but many of the teachers are young and inexpe- 
rienced in their work. Teachers of experience were 
very scarce in Juniata this fall, partly in consequence 
of the low salaries paid. This evil ought and, I think, 
will be corrected by another year. 

LEHIGH.— Four new school-houses were erected 
during the past summer, and dedicated with appropri- 
ate services. These and seven rooms were supplied 
with patent furniture. Lynn district supplied three 
rooms with folding-top desks—the first of the kind 
used in the county. Lower Macungie furnished six 
rooms with slates for blackboard use. In thirteen 
townships the teachers and directors met previous to 
the opening of their schools, and discussed various 
topics bearing upon the improvement of the schools. 
Supt. Knauss attended ten of these meetings, which 
he considers of great importance, and destined to do 
much good. The County Institute has held a success- 
ful session. During the present term a series of seven 
local institutes will be held. 

LYCOMING.—Supt. Riddell reports as follows: I 
have sent blanks to every teacher in the county, which, 
when properly filled out and returned, will give much 


t 


needed information, valuable not only to myself, but 
also to the Department hese blanks are of a very 
comprehensive character, including items of statistics 


that will be found of great value to any one who may 
be seeking for detailed information as to the school 
affairs of the county.) I have set apart Saturday, 
November 12th, as “* Arbor Day,” when it is expected 
that each teacher, in connection with the directors and 
larger boys of the district, will plant shade trees in 
yards where it has not already been done. Teacher 
have been very scarce this fall, notwithstanding the 
fact that salaries have been advanced at least ten per 
cent. Many of ourschool boards have been making 
important additions to their apparatus, and some dis 
tricts now have about all the apparatus found in any 
country school, 

McKean.—Supt. Campbell: Our Institute con 
vened October 3d. The attendance was the largest 
ever known, being 117. he interest manifested by 
the teachers was most gratifying. Above seventy 
names were enrolled at the first session, and punttual- 
ity in attendance was a marked feature at the opening 
of every exercise. ‘fhe hearty expression of opinion 
upon every question of importance was another pleas- 
ing feature. Both these characteristics were main- 
tained to the last session. Lively interest was shown 
still further by the organization of a County Teachers’ 
Association, the first of the kind in this county. The 
first meeting will be held at Kendall, January 13th 
and 14th, 1882. No interest whatever was shown by 
the people at large; only a few seemed to be waked 
up from their lethargy. If, however, the teachers 
continue the good work, sooner or later, all will be 
aroused. Wetmore is erecting two new houses; Brad- 
ford City, one of two rooms; Kendallone. Bradford 
township is placing patent furniture in two rooms. 
Foster has placed a set of Mitchell’s Outline Maps, 
small series, and a fifteen-dollar globe in each school. 
Lafayette has voted $2 per month as janitor-fee to 
each school in the district. 
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MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker reports: The new 
school-house at Ambler was dedicated with appropri- 


ate ceremoni on Monday evening, October 1! 


The large auditorium was packed. .Dr. J. S. Shraw 
der, Secretary of the School Board, pr led 
Speeches were made by Col. Theodore W. Bean, 


Supt. J. K. Gotwals, Rev. Thos. ( rott : 
Hoffecker, Dr. Shrawder, and W. C. Walker, Presi 
dent of the School Board. The exercises were inter- 
spersed with music by the pupils. The school is in a 
prosperous condition. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Local institutes are in succ 
operation in several districts, as Sout Bethlehem, 
South Easton, Bangor, Bethlehem. 
good, : 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: All the 
schools in the county are open, and most of them are 
taught by teachers competent to do ex nt work. 
My visits have discovered a very fair int n t r 
labors on the part of the teachers. ‘T! gets an 


interest on the part of the pupils, the effect of which 
is a sight pleasing to any visitor, official or not 
SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer reports that Beavertown 





will have four graded schools, the rooms all furnished 
with patent furniture. All th hools in Beaver 
district, nine in number,have recently pplied 
with Monroe’s Reading Charts, and every member of 
the School Board reads the Penns; nia S§ Z 
Fournal, 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: All tl ho } 
county, so far as I have learned, are n ful 
operation. In several districts thet 1e diffi- 
culty in securing teachers on account of the low 
wages—so low that even teachers were unwilling to 
work for them. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Little reports: T1 is now a 
great scarcity of teachers in this count 
ished my regular series of examinations, a1 I 
yet about fifteen teachers wanted to supply the schools. 
This deficiency is to be accounted for partly by the 
increased demand for labor in other pursuits, which 
has called away the majority of our male teachers; 
and partly to the elevation of the standard of teachers’ 
certificates, which has caused the rejection of a |] ? 
percentage of the applicants than ever before. 5S 
districts have been obliged to 1 the wages of 
teachers about twenty-five per ce1 

SUSQUEHANNA, Supt James: The ¢ of Study 
recommenced in the year 1877 has in m es been 
laid aside. If teachers are ever induced to work ; 
carding } seca 1 sect hie whe _ . 
cording to that course, It must be Cal into every 
school, and put into working order by the Superintend 
ent in conjunction with the teachers. In this county 
the course is an experiment, but we pro] to make 
it a thorough one. 

WARREN.—Supt. Arird: A new school-house has 
just been compl ted in Elk; also one in Eldred. A 


union school has been decided upon in Kinzua, for 
: 


which a building lot has been purchased. ‘The schools 
of Tidioute are being supplied with physiol 
WASHINGTON.—Supt. Mouck reports what must 
strike every right-thinking person as a blot upon 1 
record of any school board that may be induced to take 
similar action. But let Mr. Mouck speak for 
“T find in my visits to the schools, that in me dis- 
tricts school boards have taken advantage of the teach- 
ers by persuading them to sign articles of agreement, 
in which they promise not to demand pay for time 
spent at County Institutes. In some cases teachers 
have signed them without having read them, and not 


being aware of that provision until informed of it af- 


terwards. In one instance @/l the legal holidays were 
stricken out,”’ 


rical charts. 
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Lutiasies.—A recent writer, says: The subject of | lullaby, is the “Cradle Hymn,” by goog old Dr. 
lullabies, or “ ‘sleep songs,” as my little ones are fond | Watts The tune, as well as the word8, has de- 
of calling them, is by no means a common one, an L | scended to me, being the same to which my weary 
untii my attention was called to it by an article en- | eyes responded in baby sleep, and by which my fret- 
titled, “*“Wanted—-A Lullaby. ’T imagine d the rule il distress was soothed in restlessness or pain. I have 
be no lack of them in the English lang vuage. Having | ever used it with my children, and no matter wha 
a number of these “sleep” or dream S( ngs in my | may be su: x at the commencement of the sleepy-time 
collection in French and German, as well as in the | concert, the last of all is sure to be, “Hush, my dear, 
English language, I have never been at a loss for | lie still and slumber.’’ When in my own early child- 
one to soothe a restless child, or comfort a fretful | hood, the last lines of the second verse were sung, 
mm my almost infant mind. as 


bab To me th = perie -ction of a slumber 





** GREENVILLE.”’ 


CRADLE Lobel Rousszav. Dx. Watts. 
eee eee erie lt #3 ¥—slee oat 


oe PE - & 
Hush, my babe, ie still and slum - ber, - ly an - ee | a0 thy bed. 
Soft and ea - sy is thy cra lle, Coarseand hard thy Sa - viour lay: 
Hush, my child, I did not chide thee, Thoughmy song mayseem s hard: 


Heav’n -ly bless-ings with-out num - ber, Gent - ly fall - ing on thy he: 
When His birthplace was a ta - ble An is soft - est be was hay. 
Tis thy moth-er sits be 


7 


Fart Blears 


How much bet - ter thou’rt at 

Oh, to tell the won-drous ( y; yw his S 1 - bused thei 

May’stthou learn to know and fear im, and = serv > Him all eth 
el _—_ ee 


= = =, 2 ae == é _ 
==: Bat s= oak a 


from heav-en He _ de- aaa 


they killed the Lord of 
to dwell for -ev - er 


A NE sete ae 


7 
: eo - 
—— 








I lay in my little trundle bed, was one th t can never | world over. Next to this, which is sacred to me from 
be effaced. Often I was so affected as to beg that | association, and the appropriateness of the words as 
they should be sung softly, and that the next ver the evening song of a Christian mother to her babe 
should be more loud and clear, to dispel in a dezree | and younge lildren, is that gem of Gottschalk’s 
this feeling of sadness. The closing lines of the last | “Slumber on, baby dear.”’ In the German we have 
verse have ever seemed a blessing de cending on the | the “Schlummerlied” of Kucken, in which the lullaby, 
youthful head, The air to which this “ song o fs rs’’ | as a refrain, has a solemn, impressive sound which, 
to myself and children is wedded, is a soft and ol: 1in- | combined with the beauty of the words in the original, 
tive one, well adapted to the words. It has long been | makes it a favorite wherever heard, In the Italian 
a favorite lullaby in English-speaking homes the wide | and Spanish there are several of these cradle-songs. 





